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A SONG OF GLEN DUN. 


SuRE this is blessed Erin, an’ this the same 
glen ! 
The gold is on the whin-bush, the waters 
sing again, 
An’ the fairy thorn’s in flower, an’ what 
ails my heart then ? 
Flower o’ the May, 
Flower o’ the May! 
What about the May-time 
An’ he far away ? 


Summer loves the green glen, the white 
bird loves the sea, 
An’ the wind must kiss the heather-top, 
where the orchis hides a bee. 
As the bee is dear to the orchis sweet, so 
one is dear to me. 
Flower o’ the rose, 
Flower o’ the rose ! 
A thorn pricked me one day, 
But nobody knows. 


The bracken up the braeside has rusted in 
the air, 
The birches stoop together, so silver- 
limbed an’ fair : 
Och, golden leaves are flyin’ fast, but the 
scarlet roan is rare ! 
Berry o’ the roan, 
Berry o’ the roan ! 
The wind sighs among the trees, 
But I sigh alone. 


I knit beside the turf-fire, I spin upon the 
wheel. 
Winter nights for thinkin’ long! Round 
runs the reel. 
But he never knew, he never knew, that 
here for him I'd kneel... . 
Sparkle o’ the fire, 
Sparkle o’ the fire ! 
Mother Mary keep my love, 
An’ send me my desire ! 
Morra O’NEILI. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CORRYMEELA. 
OvER here in England I’m helpin’ with 
the hay, 
An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong 
day. 
Weary on the English hay, an’ sorrow take 
the wheat ! 
Och! Corrymeela an’ the blue sky over 
it. 
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Ther’ a deep dumb river flowing by be- 
yont the heavy trees, 
This livin’ air is moindhered with the 
bummin’ o’ the bees. 
I wisht I'd hear the Claddagh burn go 
runnin’ through the heat, 
Past Corrymeela with the blue sky 
over it. 


The people that’s in England is richer 
nor the Jews, 
Ther’ not the smallest young gossoon but 
thravels in his shoes. 
I'd give the pipe between my lips to see a 
barefoot child : 
Aye, Corrymeela an’ the low south 
wind ! 
Here’s hands so full o’ money, an’ hearts 
so full o’ care ; 
By the luck o’ love! I'd still go light for 
all I did go bare. 
‘*God save ye, colleen dhas,’’ I said: the 
girl, she thought me wild. 
Far Corrymeela an’ the low south wind ! 


D’ye mind me now, the song at night is 
mortial hard to raise, 
The girls are heavy-goin’ here, the boys 
are ill to plase. 
When onc’st I’m out this workin’ hive, ’tis 
I'll be back again, 
Faith! Corrymeela in the same soft 
rain. 
The wisp o’ smoke from one ould roof 
before an English town ! 
For a shaugh with Andy Feelan here I'd 
give a silver crown ; 
But a curl o’ hair on Molly’s head, ye’ll 
look the like in vain. 
Sweet Corrymeela an’ the same soft 
rain ! 
Morra O'NEILL. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 


WINTER EXILE IN THE SOUTH. 


O ALIEN flowers ! unseasonable blooms, 
That in this new translucent temperate air 
Hide the sad truth, like garlands hung from 
tombs ! 
Winter within is winter everywhere ; 
And nothing me your heartless splendors 
stead, 
Your aloe’s scarlet, your magnolia’s snow ; 
That, strange to that far clime where I was 
bred, 
Speak not of home and friends and long 
ago. 


Academy. GEORGE DOUGLAS, 











The Queen and her Second Prime Minister. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 


AND HER SECOND PRIME 
MINISTER, 


THE QUEEN 


WHEN Lord Melbourne became the 
queen’s prime minister on her acces- 
sion in 1837, she was a young girl only 
a few days over eighteen years of age. 
When Lord Melbourne was succeeded 
by Sir Robert Peel in 1841, the queen 
was still a girl in years, but she was 
twenty-two and married. Under the 
gentle auspices of Lord Melbourne the 
girl princess became a woman and a 
queen. Sir Robert Peel’s task was a 
very different one. By the queen’s 
side he found a prince three months 
younger than the sovereign, a foreigner 
by birth, full of keen intellectual inter- 
ests, of singularly strong and masterful 
character, absorbed by honorable ambi- 
tion to utilize powers he was conscious 
of possessing, and yet, owing to the 
jealous regard of English statesmen in 
former times, precluded by constitu- 
tional usage from taking his place on 
the throne beside his wife. The queen 
had been anxious to make her husband 
king-consort, and indeed had strained 
every nerve to bring it about ; but Lord 
Melbourne had turned a deaf ear to 
hints and suggestions, and it was only 
when he met her plain request by the 
rough though not unfriendly remark, 
‘¢ For God’s sake, let’s hear no more of 
it, ma’am. If you once get the En- 
glish people into the habit of making 
kings, you may get them into the habit 
of unmaking them,” that the subject 
was dropped. 

Sir Robert Peel, when he took office 
in 1841, found the queen’s husband her 
friend and secretary, but when he 
quitted office in 1847 he left Prince 
Albert in fact, though not in name, co- 
equal sovereign and king-consort. Up 
to the time of the birth of the princess 
royal the queen alone possessed pass- 
keys of all the official boxes which were 
sent by the ministers to the palace. 
That event saw the first advance in the 
political position of the prince, for he 
was then put in possession of duplicate 
keys and established as private secre- 
tary to the queen; but when, four 
years afterwards, Lord John Russell 
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went to Windsor at a crisis in the des- 
tinies of Sir Robert Peel’s government, 
he could not fail to notice the great 
change that had taken place. 

Formerly, as he knew, the queen 
received her ministers alone; they 
communicated with her only, although 
they were aware that everything was 
known to Prince Albert; but now the 
queen and the prince together received 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord John Rus- 
sell, and both of them, where the first 
person singular had been used, now 
employed the first person plural. 

If Lord Melbourne’s instinct was ad- 
verse to an official recognition of the 
prince as king, others, including Stock- 
mar, were equally opposed to the idea, 
and though the queen’s tenacity in- 
duced her to reopen the question with 
Sir Robert Peel, the prince’s scund 
judgment prompted him to see that the 
point was not pressed. To Peel, how- 
ever, the prince owed, as the queen 
herself has affirmed, his introduction 
into public life. It was natural that a 
nature so intense, so full of romantic 
zeal to act rightly, and withal so self- 
commanding as that of Prince Albert, 
should appeal to the new prime minis- 
ter. The difficulty lay at first in the 
seeds of prejudice which had’ been 
sown in the mind of the queen by the 
action of Peel himself when leader of 
the opposition to Lord Melbourne’s 
government. Two years before her 
marriage the queen had occasion to 
meet Sir Robert Peel under circum- 
stances which had galled and pained 
her, and if her behavior to him person- 
ally had been perfectly kind, the dis- 
like with which she regarded him as a 
successor to Lord Melbourne had be- 
come obvious to those about the court. 
The resignation of her ministers in 
May of that year had been altogether 
unexpected by her, and Lord John 
Russell has related that, during her in- 
terview with him, the young sovereign 
was dissolved in tears ; that afterwards 
she remained secluded for a whole day, 
refusing to dine as usual with her cour- 
tiers, and invisible to them all. Upon 
Lord Melbourne’s advice, however, she 
sent for the Duke of Wellington, and 
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before seeing him she had regained her 
composure. The Duke of Wellington, 
Tory as he was, adopted a position 
which in these days is supposed to be 
the special privilege of Radical politi- 
cians; and in refusing to be prime 
minister he relied mainly on a view, 
now abandoned to faddists, that that 
post should always be held by a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. When 
he urged the queen to send for Peel, 
whatever her reluctance may have 
prompted, she consented at once, and 
upon the duke suggesting that it would 
be more in accordance with usage that 
she should herself write to the man 
who was about to be her minister, she 
did so without comment, merely re- 
questing the duke to mention to him 
that he would receive a communication 
asking him to repair to the palace. 
Peel has recorded that when he arrived 
in full dress, according to custom, some- 
what doubtful of his reception, he was 
received extremely well, and left the 
queen perfectly satisfied, having ac- 
cepted the responsibility of attempting 
to form a government. 

In order to appreciate the impression 
made upon the queen by Peel, it is 
necessary to picture him as he then 
was in the prime of life; a man of 
great vigor, tall and manly, in his 
fiftieth year only, but with almost 
thirty years of parliamentary and offi- 
cial life marked on his face. His polit- 
ical career commenced when he was a 
lad of twenty-two. Three years later 
he was chief secretary for Ireland, and 
he had been ever since that time one 
of the most conspicuous figures in the 
House of Commons. Now he was fifty, 
and on the eve of becoming, with the 
exception of the Duke of Wellington, 
the most prominent Englishman of his 
day. In some respects he was a new 
type, and belonged to a new order of 
statesmen. Sprung from a mercantile 
stock, he possessed the defects and 
virtues which are inherent in the 
provincial middle class. He was es- 
sentially, as has been well said of 
constitutional statesmen, a man of com- 
mon opinions though of uncommon 
abilities; and while in thoughts and 
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ideas other men labored, he entered 
into their labors. If he was devoid of 
all originality of mind, he was rich, 
decorous, hard-working, and had de- 
voted himself regularly to the task of 
politics. In appearance when young, 
when his hair was brown and curly, he 
struck Mr. Disraeli as the possessor of 
a very radiant expression of counte- 
nance ; he struck Carlyle later in life 
as a man 


finely made, of strong, not heavy, rather of 
elegant stature; stands straight, head 
slightly thrown back, and eyelids modestly 
drooping ; every way mild and gentle, yet 
with less of that fixed smile than portraits 
give him. . . . Clear, strong blue eyes 
which kindle on occasion, voice extremely 
good, low toned, something of cooing in it, 
rustic, affectionate, honest, mildly persua- 
sive ;.. . reserved, seemingly, by nature ; 
obtrudes nothing of diplomatic reserve ; on 
the contrary, a vein of mild fun in him ; 
real sensibility to the ludicrous. 


Another physical atiribute noticed 
by the shrewd old Scot is curious. On 
some occasion, when Peel was show- 
ing off his gallery of pictures at Bath 
House, and in so doing spread his hand 
over that of Dr. Johnson in Reynolds’s 
well-known portrait, to illustrate some 
anecdote, Carlyle observed that it was 
‘as fine a man’s hand as I remem- 
ber to have seen, strong, delicate, and 
scrupulously clean.” 

It may be thought that the qualities 
which Carlyle found to his taste were 
not necessarily appreciable by a young 
girl. Greville, whose point of view 
was somewhat different from that of 
the Scottish poet, was present at the 
first dinner which the queen gave to 
her new minister in 1841, and he ob- 
served that while she talked to Peel 
and Lord Aberdeen much as she used 
to do to her old ministers, and made 
no difference in her manner to them, 
Peel, when she spoke to him, could not 
help putting himself into his ‘ accus- 
tomed attitude of a dancing master 
giving a lesson ;”’ and he charitably 
suggests that she would have liked him 
better if he could have kept his legs 
still. 

In the drawing-room, after dinner, 
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Lord Melbourne’s chair had gone, and 
the lord-in-waiting had orders to put 
the ministers down to whist, while the 
queen sat at her round table, with Lord 
Melbourne no more, but flanked by 
two ladies, whom Greville evidently 
thought scarcely capable of sustaining 
the burden of companionship for a 
whole evening. Bishop Wilberforce 
said of Peel that in his family he was 
reserved and shy; that he had the air 
of a man conscious of great powers and 
slight awkwardnesses,” and this failure 
in manner was not limited to his do- 
mestic circle, for the queen told Lord 
Melbourne that she found Peel so shy 
that it made her shy, and rendered in- 
tercourse with her new minister diffi- 
cult and embarrassing. Melbourne 
anticipated that this would wear off, 
and wear off it did, as the acquaintance 
between Peel and Prince Albert, and 
consequently between Peel and the 
queen, ripened into regard and friend- 
ship. 

The new minister believed, he had 
been frequently told, that the queen 
looked upon him with mistrust and 
dislike ; and this hostility was known 
to have originated in the disputes 
called by the slang name of the * Bed- 
chamber Plot,’? when Peel’s manner, 
even though his contention may have 
been sound, was said to have been per- 
emptory and harsh. Lord Grey’s con- 
siderable experience of court politics 
drove him to the conclusion that, al- 
though Peel was without court favor, 
and although his manners and charac- 
ter were not best calculated to obtain it 
in the eyes of a young queen of twenty- 
two, yet if he were prudent and con- 
ciliatory, he had no doubt of his 
successfully making his position secure 
and comfortable. If Lord Grey had no 
doubts, Peel had many, and he had 
been given to understand that the 
queen’s dislike of him would lead her 
to “trip up his heels whenever she 
could.”’ 

Lord Melbourne had done his best to 
assure Peel that these suspicions were 
ill-founded, and so anxious was he to 
bring about a good understanding be- 
tween the sovereign and the man he 
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felt sure would some day inevitably be 
her minister, that it showed itself in 
queer ways and at unexpected mo- 
iments. At a court ball more than a 
year before he quitted office, he noticed 
that Peel stood proudly aloof, and go- 
ing up to him he whispered with great 
earnestness, ‘‘ For God’s sake, go and 
speak to the queen.’’ Peel made no 
move, but it was said at the time that 
both entreaty and refusal were emi- 
nently characteristic of the two men. 

When, however, it became necessary 
for Peel to ‘speak to the queen,” no 
one could have behaved with finer 
tact. Almost the first declaration he 
made to her was to the effect that if 
any other ministerial arrangement had 
been possible, or if any other individ- 
ual could have been substituted for 
him, as far as his own personal incli- 
nations were concerned, he should 
have been most ready to give way. 
He took great care to explain every- 
thing to her, both his proposals and his 
reasons for them. He adopted Lord 
Melbourne’s advice not to suffer any 
appointment he was about to make to 
be talked of publicly, until he had 
first communicated with her. ‘ The 
queen,”’ said Lord Melbourne, “ is not 
conceited ; she is aware there are many 
things she cannot understand, and she 
likes to have them explained to her 
elementarily, not at length and in de- 
tail, but shortly and clearly; neither 
does she like long audiences, and I 
never stayed with her a long time.’’ It 
would have been well if all her minis- 
ters had borne this advice in mind ; for 
who can doubt but that the queen has 
suffered much at the hands of prolix 
political enthusiasts, who have treated 
her as though she were not a woman, 
but a man, and not a sovereign, but a 
public meeting ? 

Almost immediately after his first 
audiences, Peel announced himself to 
be not only satisfied, but charmed, and 
declared that the queen’s behavior to 
him had been perfect. He had assured 
her that his first and greatest care 
should be to consult her happiness and 
comfort, and that he would take upon 





| himself the responsibility of putting an 
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extinguisher on the personal claim of 
any one to be near her who should be 
disagreeable to her or to whom she 
was disinclined ; and the queen never 
found her minister swerving from this 
duty. Indeed, he may have carried his 
desire to be agreeable rather further 
than was consistent with due regard for 
the claims of his political friends, and 
certainly much farther than they would 
be carried by any minister in these 
days. To some extent this was forced 
upon him by the difficulty of following 
Lord Melbourne in office. He could 
not afford to be as unceremonious as 
his predecessor, and he was obliged to 
be more facile. When he refused to 
dine with the lord mayor in the first 
November of his premiership, on the 
ground that he was commanded to the 
palace, it was observed that Lord Mel- 
bourne under similar circumstances 
would have gone to the Guildhall. 
Peel did not think he could afford to 
excuse himself to the queen; and 
men marvelled at the frequency with 
which his visits to the palace were re- 
peated. 

At her first Council with her new 
ministers, an occasion of severe trial, 
the queen conducted herself with a 
dignity and self-control that excited in 
them the greatest admiration. It was 
noticed that she looked very much 
flushed, and her heart and eyes were 
evidently brimful of tears, but she was 
perfectly composed, and throughout the 
whole of the proceedings —the fare- 
wells of her old ministers, the friends 
who had stood about her at her acces- 
sion, the surrender of their seals or 
wands of office, and the transference 
of these to new men, most of whom 
were unknown to her—she preserved 
her self-possession, composure and dig- 
nity. In so young a woman it was 
thought a great effort of self-control, 
upon an occasion which might well 
have elicited uncontrollable emotions. 
The dejection which Peel had noticed 
during his first interview, when she 
expressed deep regret at parting with 
her ministers, had partially disap- 
peared, thanks to the dignified kind- 
ness with which he had assured her of 
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his desire to serve her, and the good 
taste of his assurance that he had 
never presumed to anticipate his being 
sent for, and had had no communica- 
tion with anybody, and was quite un- 
prepared with any suggestions. This 
was a coup de maitre, and from that 
moment the queen’s revulsion of feel- 
ing in favor of her minister may be 
presumed to have commenced. Many 
attitudes that towards a monarch might 
by some be considered as subservient, 
when the monarch is a woman become 
merely the high-bred homage due from 
the stronger to the frailer sex. Before 
Peel had been many months in office 
he had vanquished the dislike of the 
queen, and had laid the foundation of 
a regard on her side that never was 
shaken. 

If to a large extent this was due to 
the pains which he took to ingratiate 
himself with her, it was mainly owing 
to the circumstances that in Prince 
Albert he found a ready sympathizer 
and a congenial friend. The admira- 
tion of these two remarkable men was 
mutual. Sir Robert Peel had been in- 
troduced to Prince Albert by Lord 
Melbourne some months before the 
latter retired from office, but this ac- 
quaintanceship had not been followed 
up by any closer intercourse; so that, 
when the new minister found himself 
necessarily thrown with the prince, he 
was still embarrassed by the feeling 
that the prince might bear malice for 
the part which he had taken during the 
debates on the Marriage Settlement, 
the effect of which had been seriously 
to curtail the income proposed by Lord 
Melbourne. In the prince’s demeanor 
not a shade of soreness could be traced, 
and Peel was touched. To Lord 
Kingsdown he said that he had found 
Prince Albert one of the most extraor- 
dinary young men he had ever met; 
and although so little was then known 
of the prince that the expression may 
have appeared exaggerated, it seems 
trite enough by the light of fuller 
knowledge. 

His aptitude for business was wonderful ; 
the dullest and most intricate matters did 
not escape or weary his attention ; his 
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judgment was very good ; his readiness to 
listen to any suggestion, though against 
his own opinions, was constant ; 

and these were all qualities which were 
bound to excite the attention and at- 
tract the sympathies of Peel. There 
was, it is true, a closer bond which 
united the two men, the unswerving 
fortitude with which they both braved 
misrepresentation. 

Every imaginable calumny is heaped upon 
us, especially upon me; and although a 
pure nature, conscious of its own high pur- 
poses, is, and ought to be, lifted above 
attacks ; still, it is painful to be misrepre- 
sented by people of whom one believed 
better things. 

These words, written by Prince Al- 
bert at a time when his popularity was 
far from great, mere boy as he was, 
with the English people, might well 
with equal truth have been written by 
Peel two years afterwards, when the 
storm of obloquy broke over him. It 
was natural that natures, both proud, 
both reserved, both anxious always to 
do right, both misunderstood, should 
have drawn closely together. Before 
he had been two years her minister, 
the queen wrote to Peel that he was 
**undoubtedly a great statesman, a 
man who thinks but little of party, and 
never of himself ;’’ and the prince was 
already full of admiration at the deter- 
mination shown by the minister to 
adopt his own line, and not to be turned 
aside from what he believed to be de- 
sirable by the fear of making political 
enemies or of losing support. After 
his death Peel’s character was summed 
up by the prince in words which car- 
ried the warm approval of the queen. 

The constitution of Sir Robert Peel’s 
mind was peculiarly that of a statesman, 
and of an English statesman ; he was Lib- 
eral from feeling, but Conservative upon 
principle. While his impulses drove him 
to foster progress, his sagacious mind and 
great experience showed him how easily 
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and objections occurred to him; first he 
would anxiously consider them, pause, and 
warn against rash resolutions ; but having 
convinced himself, after a long and careful 
investigation, that a step was not only right 
to be taken, but of the practical mode also 
of safely taking it, it became a necessity and 
a duty to him to take it; all his caution 
and apparent timidity changed into courage 
and power of action, and at the same time 
readiness cheerfully to make any personal 
sacrifice which its execution might demand. 

If the prince owed to-Sir Robert Peel 
his initiation into pnblic life, he also 
acquired from him much knowledge of 
the people over whom, in conjunction 
with the queen, he was about to rule. 
There was something singularly attrac- 
tive in the intimacy of the two men 
so different in age and education and 
training. Peel acted as moderator of 
the youthful enthusiasms of the prince 
for reform, although he gave him in- 
valuable assistance in the changes 
which the prince introduced into the 
customs of the English court. 

Many abuses were, thanks to the 
prince, swept away; and thanks to 
Peel this was done without a great 
outcry from the manifold interests in- 
volved. Peel was full of hearty praise 
of the wise and judicious economy 
founded upon good management and 
order in the queen’s household, under 
the eye of Prince Aibert. To this he 
bore a strong testimony in the House 
of Commons ; and the simple domestic 
tastes of the queen and her husband, 
no less than their profound delight in 
natural beauty, suggested to Peel the 
desirability of the Isle of Wight as a 
place of retreat for them. Osborne 
was brought to the notice of the queen 
by him, as a spot where privacy and 
repose could be ensured, and which, at 
the same time, was sufficiently near to 
the seat of government to afford no 
great inconvenience to her ministers. 


It was entirely through Sir Robert Peel 


the whole machinery of a state and of} [the queen once wrote], who knew how 
society is deranged ; and how important, | much we wished for a private property, and 
but how difficult also, it is to direct its fur-| his extreme kindness, that we heard of and 


ther development in accordance with its | all about Osborne. 


When we showed him 


fundamental principles, like organic growth | all we had done in 1849, he spoke, with evi- 


in nature. It was peculiar to him that in 


great things, as in small, all the difficulties 


| 


dent pleasure, of his having been the means 
of our getting it. 
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The queen had had an opportunity 
of estimating the domestic taste of her 
minister, for within two years of his 
taking office, she had visited his home 
at Drayton. The visit gave great pleas- 
ure to Peel, although it cost him many 
an ill-natured jest ; his entertainments 
were cruelly criticised, and the fact 
that the proud and reserved minister 
had actually condescended to dance 
before the queen supplied the wits of 
the press with subject for endless 
mockery. Raleigh’s cloak for the feet 
of Elizabeth was said to be dry com- 
monplace compared with the gallantry 
of Sir Robert, who offered himself up 
as a dancer for her Majesty’s diver- 
sion. It was as if the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had performed on a tight 
rope. But all this cheap wit, and the 
gibes of the Morning Chronicle, al- 
though the pride of Peel may have 
chafed under them, only served to 
strengthen the mutual regard of the 
queen and her minister. For Peel 
grew rapidly in the good graces of the 
sovereign. During her journey to 
Scotland, accompanied by Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Aberdeen, the prime 
minister constantly travelled and drove 
with the queen, leaving his own car- 
riage to be occupied by his private 
secretary, Mr. Drummond ; and it was 
to this special mark of favor that he 
owed his life, since the madman who 
shortly afterwards shot the unfortunate 
Drummond did so under the delusion 
that the man he had so often seen 
driving in Peel’s carriage must be the 
minister himself. When the queen 
was abroad on a visit to the king of the 
French, Peel’s ‘cheering letters” 
were anxiously awaited ; and especially 
was this the case owing to the fear 
then entertained that her minister 
might sink under the weight of unpop- 
ularity which was beginning to gather 
round him. <A short while before, 
when the Maynooth Bill had sapped 
the foundations of his power, the 
queen, to mark her sense of the impor- 
tance of the measure and her confi- 
dence in Peel, had offered him the 
Garter. It was refused on grounds 
characteristic of him: that his heart 
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was not set on titles of honor or social 
distinctions ; that he sprang from the 
people and was essentially of the peo- 
ple ; that in his case such honor would 
be misapplied; that the only distine- 
tion he coveted at her hands was that 
the queen should say to him, “ You 
have been a faithful servant, and have 
done your duty to your country and te 
myself.” 

That this opinion was entertained by 
his royal mistress he already well 
knew, for she had sent to him a letter 
written by King Leopold in warm 
terms which she had more than en- 
dorsed : — 

Peel works so hard and has so much to 
do [the queen wrote] that he sometimes 
says he does not know how he is to get 
through it all. . . . In these days a minis- 
ter does require some encouragement, for 
the abuse and difficulties he has to contend 
with are dreadful. 


If such opinions were expressed to and 
about Sir Robert Peel, his appreciation 
of them is curious and worth noting : — 


Sir R. Peel is scarcely less obliged to 
your Majesty for your goodness in com- 
municating to him the favorable opinion 
which King Leopold has been pleased to 
express of the course of public policy, pur- 
sued with the sanction, and frequently 
under the special direction of your Majesty, 
by Sir R. Peel. His Majesty has an inti- 
mate knowledge of this country, and is just 
so far removed from the scene of political 
contention here as to be able to take a clear 
and dispassionate view of the motives and 
acts of public men. Sir R. Peel looks to 
no other reward, apart from your Majesty’s 
favorable opinion, than that posterity shall 
hereafter confirm the judgment of King 
Leopold, that Sir R. Peel was a true and 
faithful servant of your Majesty, and used 
the power committed to him for the main- 
tenance of the honor and just prerogatives 
of the crown and the advancement of the 
public welfare. He would, indeed, be 
utterly unworthy if, after the generous con- 
fidence and support which he has invariably 
received from your Majesty, he could have 
used power for any other purposes. 


If he could write in these terms to the 
sovereign, in his memoirs he wrote 
with even greater warmth : 


I will not say more than that the gen- 
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erous support which I had uniformly re- 
ceived from her Majesty and from the 
prince, and all that passed on the occasion 
of the retirement, made an impression on 
my heart that can never be effaced. I 
could not say less than this without doing 
violence to feelings of grateful and dutiful 
attachment. 


When Peel was forced to resume 
office preparatory to carrying out his 
repeal of the Corn Law, his ‘ un- 
bounded loyalty, courage, patriotism, 
and high-mindedness ’’ were noted by 
the queen in her journal, and she 
speaks enthusiastically of his ‘ chiv- 
alry’’ to her, and the ‘‘ excitement and 
determination’ which he exhibited in 
what he thought so good a cause. 
‘‘We are seelenfroh’’ (glad in soul), 
wrote Prince Albert, ‘‘at the arrange- 
ment under which the prime minister 
remains in office ;’’ and there was no 
doubt of the sentiments of the court, 
although a paper so bitterly hostile to 
Peel as the Examiner recognized the 
‘*scrupulous observance of constitu- 
tional rules which marked the con- 
duct” of the queen at that trying time. 

The parting between the queen and 
her minister could not, however, be 
long delayed. When it came, there 
were poignant regrets on both sides. 
Peel may have sighed with relief at 
escaping from the cares of office, noble 
as these then were; but his parting 
from the queen cost him some tears. 


Yesterday [the queen wrote to King Leo- 
pold] was.a very hard day for me. I had 
to part with Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Aberdeen, who are irreparable losses to us 
and to the country. They were both so 
much overcome that it quite upset me, and 
we have in them two devoted friends. We 
felt so safe with them. Never during the 
five years that they were with me did they 
ever recommend a person or a thing that 
was not for my or the country’s best, and 
never for the party’s advantage only. 


Few men who knew Peel as a min- 
ister, and even in his home life, would 
have readily believed him capable of 
a display of emotion. His composure 
and powerful self-command in Parlia- 
ment were compared to those similar 
qualities in Mr, Pitt by Lord Strat- 
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ford, who had seen both of them in 
turn lead the House of Commons. It 
is true that a few men, Bishop Wilber- 
force for one, had noted the tenderness 
of nature which underlay the cold husk 
which Peel turned outward to the 
world. The queen had had experience 
of this on a previous occasion ; for in 
early days of her intercourse with him, 
after the attempt upon her life by Bean, 
Sir Robert Peel hurried up from Cam- 
bridge to consult with the prince, and 
upon the queen entering the room she 
was surprised to see the minister, in 
public so cold and self-commanding, 
unable to control his emotion, and 
burst into tears. 

Self-repression was the rule with 
Peel, and these revelations of the real 
man were rare. It was once said that 
his temper was really bad, morose, and 
sullen, and certainly these character- 
istics were never obvious during the 
months of furious temptation to which 
they must have been subjected by his 
political foes. During the four years 
that Sir Robert Peel lived after his fall 
from power there was no cessation 
of intercourse between him and the 
queen. In him the queen and prince 
found an adviser to whom they could 
always turn with perfect reliance on 
his disinterestedness and sincerity. 
He ceased to be the leader of a party, 
and for this reason he found himself 
able to correspond with the prince, 
‘without saying a word of which the 
most jealous or sensitive successor in 
the confidence of the queen could com- 
plain.”’ 

Although ostracized from political of- 
fice, no living Englishman at that time 
stood higher in the opinion of mod- 
erate men of both parties. ‘* Every- 
body,’ Greville wrote, ‘asks with 
anxiety what he says, what he thinks, 
and what he will do.’? When for a 
few hours after his fatal accident he 
lay dying, the whole nation watched by 
his bedside ; the entrance to his house 
was besieged with immense crowds, 
and the sadness upon the faces of his 
friends as they passed from the door 
was reflected in the eyes of thousands 
who had never known him by sight. 
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When he was dead the queen wrote, 
‘¢ The sorrow and grief at his death are 
most touching, and the country mourns 
over him as a father. Every one 
seems to have lost a personal friend,”’ 
and these words were endorsed, as the 
queen’s words often have been during 
her reign, by the sentiments of her 
people. ‘We have lost,’ said the 
prince, ‘‘ our truest friend and trustiest 
counsellor, the throne its most valiant 
defender, the country its most open- 
minded and greatest statesman.’’ The 
character of Sir Robert Peel has often 
been placed in various lights by those 
who knew him, who admired and liked 
him, or who admired and hated him. 
The Duke of Wellington, in a voice 
broken with emotion, bore testimony to 
the love of truth which animated the 
great commoner under whom he had 
been willing to serve. Mr. Gladstone, 
in characteristic words, has laid stress 
on his qualities of ability, sagacity, in- 
defatigable industry, his sense of pub- 
lic virtue, and his purity of conscience. 
The encomiums of friends may be 
sweet enough to the heart and ear, but 
they are not those by which a man of 
disinterested mind would soonest find 
himself judged worthily. To men like 
the Duke of Wellington or Mr. Glad- 
stone, who served under him, to the 
queen and prince, whom he served so 
faithfully, Peel’s character would natu- 
rally appear exalted by the shadow of 
death. As his epitaph, it would per- 
haps be better to let stand the famous 
passage in which Mr. Disraeli, in 
his inimitable and epigrammatic style, 
summed up the character and career of 
the minister he had so bitterly opposed. 
He was not, 
notwithstanding his unrivalled powers of 
despatching affairs, the greatest minister 
this country ever produced, because, twice 
placed at the helm, and on the second occa- 
sion with the court and Parliament equally 
devoted to him, he never could maintain 
himself in power. Nor, notwithstanding 
his consummate parliamentary tactics was 
he the greatest of party leaders, for he con- 
trived to destroy the most compact, power- 
ful, and devoted party that ever followed a 
statesman. Nor, notwithstanding his great 
sway in debate, was he the greatest of 
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orators, for in many of the supreme requi- 
sites of oratory he was singularly deficient. 
But what he really was, and what posterity 
will acknowledge him to have been, is the 
greatest Member of Parliament that ever 
lived. Peace to his ashes! His name will 
be often appealed to in that scene which he 
loved so well, and never without homage 
even by his opponents. 

If, when those lines were written, 
they fell under the notice of the sover- 
eign, she must have read them with 
mixed feelings of acquiescence in their 
truth, and of resentment against the 
hand that had penned them. It must 
have seemed then to her and the prince 
almost a sacrilege to find the memory 
of the friend and adviser, so recently 
honored, treated with qualified though 
warm approval by the politician who in 
life had so bitterly traduced him. Yet 
time has curious revenges; for that 
politician was not only in later days to 
endorse as minister much of the policy 
which Peel inaugurated, but was to 
stand, both as minister and friend, in 
an even closer relation to the queen 
than Peel himself ever occupied. 

REGINALD B. BRETT. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In Batisa, rich in bread-fruit trees, 
a day’s journey from Nepte, Aulus’s 
young wife had been seized with a vio- 
lent attack of headache. The physician 
declared the sickness to be caused by 
over-fatigue on the journey, and pre- 
scribed a day of entire rest, but said 
there was not the least occasion for 
anxiety. 

In truth, at the end of three hours, 
Livia had improved so much that 
Aulus Pacuvius made no resistance to 
her eager entreaties that he would go 
on without her. He dared not linger. 

A meeting with the great traders 
from the oasis was to take place. 
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Livia, a merchant’s daughter, under- 
stood what was at stake. 

So they parted—for the first time 
since their marriage day. 

The larger number of their attend- 
ants remained in Batisa and, nine 
hours later, Aulus Pacuvius with the 
smaller party, reached the peristyle of 
the beautifully decorated house. 

It was a sore disappointment to 
trusty Philippus, who had planned a 
splendid reception, that Livia did not 
arrive with her husband ; for the joy- 
ous song of welcome, carefully studied 
by the female slaves, did not seem ex- 
actly appropriate, and the dances of 
the natives in their light-hued dresses 
had been arranged with special refer- 
ence to the taste of the mistress, who 
80 passionately loved music and flowers. 

Abbas, too, the crafty Egyptian who, 
spite of all his disagreeable qualities, 
deserved praise for his blind devotion 
to the family of Livius Tabianus, was 
out of humor. It seemed to him almost 
a slight to his master that the removal 
to Nepte was not made by the rival 
houses at the same time, but by Aulus 
Pacuvius only ; for he still treasured a 
remnant of envy and hostility. 

The Numidian alone appeared over- 
joyed by this turn of fate. 

** Now I understand,”’ she murmured 
through her set teeth. ‘And now, 
too, I know why the grey Spirit of the 
Storm constantly urged me back to the 
spot where the Jacythian cliff rises 
above the yawning gulf, and why I 
carried my bow and arrows. It was 
not for the lynxes and jackals I took 
the weapons, but for her, the hated 
woman who, according to the decrees 
of the Immortals, shall not enter this 
house. I will watch for her on the 
cliff, and —— I told Philippus that 
Jurta’s arrows never missed their 
mark. Had he been by her side, I 
could never have done it. The grey 


Spirit of the Storm knew that, and 
therefore willed that the wife, doomed 
to death, should remain behind. Jurta, 
to work !” 

She had seen the man she loved only 
at a distance, as he rode along the 
wide, smooth path through the gar- 
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den, attended by his followers like a 
prince. 

In her feverish madness, she did not 
feel the least desire to meet him. For 
months she had anticipated this hour, 
imagined her feelings when his spar- 
kling eyes rested on her face, his voice, 
ah, that deep-toned, musical, alluring 
voice, echoed in her heart. 

Now, when he really came, this sud- 
denly vanished. Her boundless love 
glowed as ardently as ever, but the 
desire to see him was repressed by the 
one terrible idea of first breaking the 
chains that bound him. 

No qualm of conscience interrupted 
the mastery of this thought. Jurta be- 
lieved that she was acting in harmony 
with the mighty Spirit of the Storm, 
nay, according to his direct command, 
when she destroyed what had robbed 
her of the idol of her existence. 

That fleeting glimpse of Aulus Pacu- 
vius roused all the fury of her African 
temper. 

Now, when he had returned, so 
proud, so royal in aspect, after that ter- 
rible separation, empty of light and 
joy, she realized for the first time how 
wildly she idolized him. 

Jurta had learned from Calvus that 
Livia still remained in Batisa, and was 
expected in Nepte the day after the 
morrow. 

Her plan was matured as instantly as 
though she had had no other thought 
since Aulus’s wedding. Hence with 
the serpent whose smooth coils so ma- 
liciously fettered the man she, Jurta, 
worshipped, yet who, with all her coax- 
ing wiles, did not feel one-hundredth 
part of the love which seethed so 
fiercely in the Numidian’s heart. 

A single arrow sent from the whir- 
ring bow-string, and the bonds were 
loosed. 

Then, if Aulus were free —ah, she 
had no power to think of what would 
happen then. But a chaos of vague, 
shining hopes blended in magic hues 
before her gaze. Deliverance, deliver- 
ance had been promised by the Spirit 
of the Storm on that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten night, and, wholly absorbed by 
Aulus as she was, she could under- 
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stand this deliverance only in the bitter- 
sweet vision of his presence, union 
with her lover, rest at his feet, fanned 
by his breath. 

Everything connected with these ex- 
pectations was shadowy ; but the under- 
lying emotion, her measureless longing, 
gave them that dreamily roseate hue 
which lulls the feverish soul into 
ecstasy. 

The possibility of a discovery, a 
bloody requital of her horrible crime 
never entered her mind, but even had 
it done so, every fear would have been 
lost in her wild thirst for destruction. 

Livia, hand in hand with Aulus Pacu- 
vius as the mistress of that happy 
home, the enviable mortal from whose 
lips he drew happiness — such were the 
ideas that beset the poor, tortured 
heart of the Numidian, as the hounds 
rush on the wearied stag. 

There was no hesitation. 

On to the Jacythian cliff, on to the 
purple gulf, which was to swallow all 
her anguish, all her misfortune. 

She entered her hut. 

It was late in the afternoon. Ab- 
sorbed in thought, she went to the fire 
and cooked her supper, little wheat 
cakes spiced with honey, the usual sup- 
per of the natives. 

She baked in the hissing oil three 
times as many as she usually needed, 
and when she had finished, eat only a 
few mouthfuls and set the rest on the 
wooden window-sill to cool. 

Then Jurta brought from the chest 
in the corner of the sleeping-room a 
pouch of woven bast, a leather drink- 
ing-bottle, and a little earthen vessel, 
painted with strange figures on the 
outside. 

The pocket and bottle were hung on 
the shelf, then she hurried into the 
main room where, in a drawer, care- 
fully locked, she kept her quiver and 
bow. 

Laying the quiver on the chair be- 
side the table, she took, one by one, 
the darts left in it after her last noctur- 
nal expedition, six in number. Then 
she examined her fingers to see that 
the skin was not scratched. After 
having assured herself that there was 
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no mark she opened the quaint earthen 
vessel, and, with infinite care, poured 
a single drop on the flat side of the 
arrow-head. 

This drop, an oily fluid, dried as soon 
as it was exposed to the air, but if it 
came in contact with the blood of a slain 
victim, the horrible poison instantly 
woke from its inaction, producing pa- 
ralysis and, in a few moments, death. 

A fiendish smile glided over Jurta’s 
face, as she remembered the infalli- 
bility of this result. Even the panther, 
whose tenacity of life was proverbial, 
even the beast with the stony brow, 
the Numidian lion, did not resist one 
of these insignificant drops. Jurta’s 
poison resembled in the violence of its 
effects the spark which falls into the 


sun-dried grass of the steppes. The 
doom sped with the quickness of 


thought ; no god, not even the omnipo- 
tent Spirit of the Storm who, with the 
quiver of an eyelash, checked the rag- 
ing storms of the mountain ravines, 
was capable of staying it. And it 
would turn the radiant Livia to dust — 
Livia, who seemed to walk on the very 
pinnacle of happiness and yet stood so 
near the verge of the abyss. Livida, 
the pale, the corpse-like —this would 
be the future name of the proud 
beauty, and Jurta thought the change 
sounded like wedding music. 

Livida! The strange idea haunted 
her with that irresistible pertinacity 
which often asserts itself in minor mat- 
ters, nay, in foolish and tasteless things 
when some grand, decisive plan fills 
the whole soul. It was the pun of a 
maker of epigrams in the Subura, the 
feeble jest of a parasite who desired to 
express his thanks for the pleasures of 
the table which he has enjoyed ; but, 
once arisen, the sound of those three 
ghastly syllables would not leave her 
excited brain. 

‘¢ Livida ! ” she murmured under her 
breath, thrusting the last arrow into 
her quiver. ‘‘ Her fate was predicted 
from the beginning in her name. I 
have prayed, ardently, despairingly, 
that the favor of the Immortals might 
turn Aulus’s heart from her. Vain! 
So, in cold blood, and with a clear con- 
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science I tread the only, the last path 
that is left me. Have I not myself 
been made corpse-like by all this grief ? 
Now, after she has had her fill of joy, 
her turn comes, Saving arrows, I 
bless ye a thousand times.”’ 

She pressed her brow against the 
quiver and remained thus for five min- 
utes in fervent devotion. 

Then, half sighing, she sought her 
couch where, like one who after pain- 
ful doubts, has become clearly aware 
of his duties, she slept dreamlessly 
until the second hour before sunrise. 

Then she rose, strengthened and 
completely changed in appearance. 
Her face, which yesterday had be- 
trayed such painful tension, now glowed 
with the calm light of quiet transfigu- 
ration. Her movements, far from their 
former haste and abruptness, were 
measured and purposeful. 

She dressed carefully in her richest 
clothing, hung the bast pouch with the 
wheat cakes and the bottle of palm- 
wine and water over one shoulder, the 
quiver over the other, seized the bow 
— and then stepped thoughtfully out 
into the clear, dewy, starry night. 

Yonder, near the water, illumined 
by the reddish-yellow glow of the 
moon, rose the flower-decked house of 
Aulus Pacuvius. Everything in silent 
Nepte still seemed buried in deep slum- 
ber, even he —he whose never-to-be- 
forgotten image now rose before her 
with the distinctness of a vision. The 
varying series of her experiences, from 
the first meeting up in the dark pine 
woods to the sorrowful one the day 
before, once more passed through her 
timorous soul, not singly, but like an 
endless eternity —a many-linked feel- 
ing, too vast for analysis. 

Again, for an instant, she felt the 
old brain-wildering agony. 

But directly after, when she pressed 
her hand on her throbbing heart, it 
touched the rattling quiver, and the 
burden fell from her liberated soul like 
heavy chains. 

She averted her eyes from the moon, 
sighed heavily again, and then moved 
on, as though going to a joyous hunt 
of the swift-footed antelope. 
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MEANWHILE Livia had entirely re- 
covered, and, impatient to join her 
husband, set off in the earliest dawn of 
the following day, and an hour and a 
half later approached the valley, whose 
centre was marked by the Jacythian 
cliff. 

The Numidian had arrived there from 
the opposite direction long before. 

The Jacythian cliff was a huge, per- 
pendicular rock, up whose centre wound 
a narrow path, the only portion of the 
road between Collu and Nepte which, 
seen from a distance, suggested an ap- 
pearance of danger; an appearance 
solely, for in reality the road here was 
smooth, and wide enough to allow 
even the broad-axled carts of the na- 
tives free passage. The beasts of bur- 
den and animals used under the saddle, 
which were generally preferred to the 
carts because the forest-paths running 
southward to Nepte were stony and 
irregular, met with no obstacles on the 
cliff-path. 

The point where Jurta stood watch- 
ing was at the south-western end of 
the cliff, a hundred paces from the 
spot where the road, turning away 
from the gulf, ran at right angles 
toward the south-east and then as- 
cended a tolerably gradual slope. 

The place seemed created for Jurta’s 
horrible deed. The path was narrower 
than anywhere else, and a jagged pro- 
jection sixty feet above formed a sort 
of terrace which afforded a view of the 
road to its farthest curve. 

Here on this natural battlement Jurta 
crouched, behind the clump of fig-trees, 
whose spreading branches concealed 
the jagged rocks. The winding way 
by which the Numidian had reached 
this watch-tower was also hidden. 

Two, three hours she had waited 
motionless for her victim’s approach. 
The tense bow lay within reach of her 
left hand, the quiver filled with poi- 
soned arrows rested against the cliff 
on the right. 

Once, while again testing the strength 
of the tight string and then, in imag- 
ination, aiming at the point on the 
road where Livia would come within 
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reach of her arrow, the question sud- 
denly arose whether, after her work 
of vengeance was completed, she could 
escape unseen. Livius’s daughter 
travelled under the escort of many 
armed men, among them, Philippus 
had said, three Balearic archers. As 
soon as Livia fell from her saddle Jurta 
meant to fly up the mountain, through 
the cleft ravine. But would she have 
time ? If she were seen, it seemed the 
work of a moment to send a spear or a 
huge stone at her back. True, she 
was agile and knew how to swerve ; 
but the slightest scratch would suffice 
to mark her as the criminal. 

What then ? 

She made no answer to the question. 
Why should she ? Whatever the result 
might be, it would make no change in 
her resolve. The thought vanished as 
quickly as it had come. She looked no 
farther than the fateful moment when 
her missile would whiz down from the 
bow. This was the fulfilment of her 
life-task ; everything else was a matter 
of indifference. 

Meanwhile, chance seemed strangely 
to favor the Numidian’s work. Livia, 
when approaching the path at the third 
hour after sunrise, curtly declared that 
it would be impossible for her to pur- 
sue this road with all her train — the 
sight of the vanguard so close to the 
precipice made her giddy, and the noise 
of the people following excited her. 

The travelling marshal, Eutropius, 
an experienced Spaniard, vainly ex- 
hausted all his eloquence in advice and 
argument. Livia insisted that the 
whole escort must first pass the preci- 
pice and reach the less dangerous 
slope beyond. Not till then would she 
too, seated in the saddle of her richly 
decked animal, whose bridle was held 
by the trained old camel-driver, Oso, 
follow the others. 

So it was done. 

The Numidian waited. A long train 
of armed men appeared in view —some 
on foot, others seated on laden camels, 
most of them on Andalusian horses 
and mules. 

Five or six young girls — Livia’s fe- 
male slaves — followed. 
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Jurta hesitated a moment whether 
the slender, full-grown one who rode 
first could be the wife of Aulus Pacu- 
vius; but she knew that Livia would 
not come on horseback, but mounted 
on the towering beast called, even in 
those days, by the races of southern 
Numidia, ‘‘ the ship of the sand sea.”’ 

So she let the hand holding the poi- 
soned arrow fall, half fearing in her 
heart that she might not be able to 
recognize her rival. 

The female slaves were followed by 
ten or twelve men on foot, each leading 
a loaded pack-animal, and four mounted 
men with lances and Numidian daggers. 

These seemed to close the proces- 
sion. Jurta strained her eyes in vain ; 
no one else appeared below at the turn 
of the road ; the strange spectacle had 
ended with the last spearman. 

She was just on the point of spring- 
ing from her motionless posture and 
reproaching herself for having let the 
wife of Aulus Pacuvius pass, when the 
woman she so longed yet dreaded to 
see came down the road in all the 
charms of her mingled childhood and 
womanhood. Her well-fed, stately an- 
imal, on whose lofty, humped back she 
leaned half timidly in her saddle, wore 
trappings of gold and purple ; her daz- 
zling palla, her simple yet costly jew- 
els, especially the diadem that confined 
her scarlet veil—in short, the whole 
array left no room for doubt; this 
was Livia, the daughter of the Ligu- 
rian rival, now the wife of the one 
man Jurta worshipped. And now, as 
though to remove the last shadow of 
uncertainty, Livia turned with sudden 
eagerness to the leader, and asked if 
he had given her letter to her father to 
the centurion’s messenger. 

“The mighty Livia Tabi will not 
wait a moment in vain, oh my mis- 
tress,’’ replied Oso. 

The crystal clear air bore these words 
so distinctly to Jurta that she started 
violently. 

But there was yet time to collect her 
thoughts. 

She fitted an arrow carefully to the 
string, then, panting for breath, fixed 
her eyes on the lovely, innocent face. 
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The Numidian. 


So this was Aulus Pacuvius’s happi- 
ness. 

The thought was unspeakably bitter. 
But though her heart rose into her 
throat, something stirred in her con- 
vulsed bosom, which seemed to say, 
“Yes, now you understand how he 
was won from you! Cruel, cruel, to 
destroy so many charms, such happy 
innocence —to stiffen the form that is 
his delight, blind the eyes which have 
irradiated his whole existence as the 
sun illumines the earth! Ah, she 
would be a great criminal, pitiless as 
the stones on the verge of the desert, 
if she thus, from her ambush, shed 
innocent young blood. And yet, it 
must be done! So down with these 
attacks of faint-heartedness, away with 
deluding pictures of others’ joy and 
others’ grief — now when naught save 
her own boundless wretchedness should 
stand clearly before her mind. Hence 
with these fancies ! 

She bent her bow. Her hand trem- 
bled, then her grasp became iron. 

With steady glance she aimed at her 
victim’s breast. 

An instant more, and the fairest 
woman who ever breathed the air of 
this valley would receive her death- 
wound. 

Hark! what was that? Had Livia 
discovered her spiteful assailant? A 
heart-rending shriek rang from the 
young wife’s lips. Her broad-footed 
beast, which had just moved on so 
firmly and so proudly, stood as if 
rooted to the earth, with dilated nos- 
trils, trembling in every limb. The 
driver, as though pursued by a thou- 
sand fiends, had flung down the bridle 
and darted back along the road by 
which he had come. 

Jurta looked in the opposite direc- 
tion and found the explanation of this 
incomprehensible scene. 

A huge panther, which must have 
wandered hither through one of the 
little side ravines, crouched in the act 
of springing, barred the way. He still 
seemed to hesitate. His long, waving 
tail lashed his spotted flanks at regular 
intervals, and his tongue licked his 
powerful jaws as if in sport. 
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Livia, leaning back in her lofty seat, 
clung with both hands to the cushioned 
edge, and gazed with dilated, lustreless 
eyes at the terrible monster. She was 
utterly incapable of motion ; no cry for 
help escaped her lips, no sigh her pant- 
ing bosom. 

The panther had doubtless decided 
that it would be wiser to snatch the 
dainty morsel from the saddle, and not 
first waste time in killing the huge 
beast which he could not drag away. 
So, stealing on one side, he raised his 
sleek head and fixed his glassy eyes on 
Livia with a look so unequivocal that 
the latter started and almost fell off 
backward. 

At first Jurta had feasted her eyes 
on this exciting scene with passionate 
delight. She felt rejoiced that her 
enemy’s doom was now sealed inde- 
pendently of what she, the Numidian, 
had planned. There was no escape. 
She herself, Jurta, spite of her hatred, 
might possibly have wavered at the 
last instant; ay, she felt it, and this 
vague doubt now became certainty. 
The sacred horror of murder which 
thrills even the untutored children of 
nature to the marrow, overwhelmed 
her with the force of a revelation. 
But when death came thus, like a lucky 
chance sent by favoring fate, she could 
shout for joy! If the bloodthirsty 
panther rushed upon the deserted, 
wretched girl, and tore her into pieces, 
Jurta might rejoice in this happy end, 
attained without staining her own heart 
and weapons; she might fervently 
thank the grey Spirit of the Storm and 
joyfully recognize the wonderful ful- 
filment of his promises. Livia, the 
woman she abhorred, was given to 
death, and she, Jurta, had not stirred a 
finger. She was merely a witness of 
the terrible doom which brought deliv- 
erance to her soul. 

But this mood, too, lasted only till 
the moment the panther stole to the 
camel’s side. 

At the same instant Livia, starting 
up, stretched her arms in terror toward 
the crouching monster, as if she hoped 
to strangle the foe with her feeble 
strength, a transformation took place in. 
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Jurta, a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
whose mystery she herself could not 
fathom. 

Was it the purely human instinct 
of revolt against the brutality of the 
beast ? 

Was it sympathy with the despair- 
ing courage expressed in Livia’s half- 
unconscious gesture ? 

Was it a sense of shame at the dis- 
graceful self-deception which had whis- 
pered: “You will not kill, if you 
merely permit the murder ?” 

In short, a sudden impulse like a 
painfully sweet, irresistible frenzy over- 
mastered her. With her head bowed 
on her shoulder, she pressed her hand 
on her burning eyes, groaned as though 
she herself was threatened by a terrible 
fate, and regained her calmness. 

The next instant her winged arrow 
rattled from the bow. But instead of 
piercing the panting breast of the pallid 
Livia, the venomed shaft quivered in 
the neck of the panther, which, howl- 
ing fearfully, turned round and round 
several times, and then fell in frightful 
convulsions. 

Ere a minute had passed. he lay on 
his side, rigid and lifeless. 

‘It is the will of the Spirit of the 
Storm,’’ moaned Jurta, again pressing 
her hand upon her eyes. ‘‘ Woe betide 
me! I have saved her whom I came 
to kill—and the healing, the escape 
from all my wretchedness, who can 
bestow it now ? Was the promise of 
the god false, or have I misunderstood 
what he whispered? Now she will 
finish her journey — and yet it seemed 
to me as though the grey Spirit of 
the Storm whispered : ‘ Be comforted, 
Jurta! You shall never see her in his 
house.’ ”’ 

Burning tears streamed through her 
fingers, and she sobbed bitterly. 

Suddenly she started up. 

‘‘Now I understand,’ she cried in 
horror, her eyes glittering with a wild 
light ; then she repeated more calmly : 
** Now I understand.” 

With the agility of a mountain ga- 
zelle she climbed down the cliff, hold- 
ing by the roots and bushes, till she 
reached the spot where Livia, still half 
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dazed, was staring at the dead pan- 
ther. 

‘* She shall bear him a farewell greet- 
ing,’ murmured Jurta inaudibly — 
‘* one last word of remembrance.” 

Then, smiling through her tears, she 
looked up at the Ligurian. 

“Are you amazed?” she began, 
grasping the frightened camel’s bridle. 
“It is I, Jurta, the dark-skinned Nu- 
midian, of whom you have heard, no 
immortal god, as in your bewilderment 
you seem to believe. I have been track- 
ing the creature many days. Or no! 
Why should I conceal it? I poisoned 
this arrow, Livia, for you, watched for 
you, and meant that it should wing 
its flight into your breast, not the pan- 
ther’s neck. But when you came, so 
young and so fair — alas, so many thou- 
sand times more beautiful and charm- 
ing than I—pity seized me — perhaps 
even more for him than for you, and I 
thought: ‘She shall live for him!’ 
Go tell him so, and beg him to think of 
Jurta— once a year on the day when I 
found him yonder, near Nepte, in the 
darkness of the forest. I loved him 
from that instant. It was like a light- 
ning flash — oh, I don’t know whether 
you will understand! I loved him, oh, 
so dearly, and I could not bear that 
any other should be his wife. No, no, 
I could not endure it! So I was re- 
solved to change the decree of fate by 
violence. I meant to kill you, and— 
Islew the panther. By the Immortals, 
one might almost laugh to hear it. 
But I think Aulus Pacuvius will under- 
stand, for he sees my heart. There! I 
will lead your camel to yonder corner 
where the road widens. It will be 
quieted by that time; then you can 
overtake your escort alone.”’ 

She walked on, holding the bridle in a 
firm grasp. Livia was weeping silently. 

The place was soon reached. 

Now, for the first time, the young 
Ligurian found words, and, in fervent 
language, faltered expressions of grati- 
tude and admiration. 

*¢ Will you not come with me? ”’ she 
asked at last, as Jurta stepped back. 

The Numidian, smiling sadly, shook 
her head. 
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‘¢ My way leads in a different direc- 
tion,’’ she said, sighing heavily. ‘‘ Go 
to him with you—oh no, daughter 
of Livius! Make him happy, you 
happy mortal! Be the light of his 
life, as I might have become had I 
been something better than poor, hope- 
less, sorrowful Jurta. Farewell! ”’ 

Again a shriek escaped the young 
Ligurian’s lips, a shriek even more 
terrible than the cry she had uttered 
when she saw the panther’s glittering 
teeth. 

Jurta, with an elastic spring, had 
leaped over the edge of the road into 
the blue depths below. 

It was some time ere a hollow sound, 
barely loud enough to reach the ear, 
bore tidings of the fate of her shattered 
body. 

Deep silence followed. The wide 
Numidian mountain wilderness seemed 
suddenly to sleep like the ocean when 
a storm has subsided. Livia heard 
naught save the wild throbbing of her 
tortured heart. 


From The National Review. 
ROMAN SOCIETY A CENTURY AGO. 

A HUNDRED years ago Rome, of 
course, knew nothing of a free press. 
Such an institution would have profited 
the Romans little ; except, perhaps, as 
a stimulus to that education without 
which printed paper is of no avail. 
Still, there was something which then 
stood towards the bulk of the people 
much as the light, aud not very rever- 
ent, Roman newspapers of to-day stand 
towards our fin de siécle Romans. De- 
prived of her pasquinades, the Eter- 
nal City would have missed an eternal 
subject of conversation; the citizens 
would have lost touch with the events 
of the day ; and the laughing, reckless, 
pleb. would have lacked the inspira- 
tion of many a hearty and echoing 
guffaw as the words of the latest witti- 
cism (ten to one a bitter satire) were 
read out by some erudite spectacled 
abbé, in the foreground of the crowd, 
for the information and entertainment 
of his neighbors. 

LIVING AGE. VOL. I. 38 





It was ‘a capital offence thus to hold 
up the papal dignity and court to ridi- 
cule. To be sure, the full penalty was 
seldom enforced. The milder punish- 
ment of the galleys for life was not, 
one would suppose, to be faced without 
wincing ; yet faced it was, day after 
day. Nor can we regret that it was so, 
remembering the cleverness of some of 
these jests. What, for example, more 
appropriate than the name ‘‘ Summus 
Fontifex,” here given to Sixtus V., the 
creator of so many of Rome’s extraor- 
dinary fountains —still the wonder, if 
not exactly the admiration, of stran- 
gers? Of Pius VI. the pasquinade 
was almost prophetic. 


The sixth Tarquin, the sixth Nero— 
Rome has ever been ruined in the reign of 
the sixths. 

The words on this pope’s tomb may 
well be contrasted with the pasquinade 
itself : — 

In sede magnus 

Ex sede major, 

In ccelo maximus. 


Again, take the witty lines which 
Rome read on this immortal statue on 
the 26th May, 1798, when the city was 
in hard bondage to France, whose 
emissaries were sacking palaces and 
the treasuries of churches, and making 
monstrous requisitions upon all Ro- 
mans capable of responding to them : 

Marforio : What’s the weather, Pasquin ? 

Pasquin: Thievish weather. 


The Roman satirists of the eigh- 
teenth century found plenty of scope 
for their lash among their fellow-citi- 
zens ; but this ability to laugh in the 
midst of misfortune is an attribute so 
genial that it seems to condone some of 
the graver vices of Rome. 

One of the most remarkable of these 
placards was surely that which startled 
even the Romans in November, 1774. 
That was a time of interregnum. Poor 
Clement XIV. had died that terrible 
death which may, without doubt, be 
ascribed to the Jesuits. From being a 
sound and hearty man he had, in the 
course of a few days, become blotched 
and swollen. His bones dwindled and 
softened, and all the tokens were of 
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poisoning by some mysterious and ab- 
horrent process. Finally he had died ; 
his skin peeled from his body with his 
clothes, his hair left his head en masse, 
and all his nails fell from him. Then 
began the conclave which lasted one 
hundred and thirty-four days, until the 
city and all Catholic Europe were sick 
ofit. The old tradition of barricading 
the precincts of the Vatican during the 
conclave, and of keeping the Castello 
S. Angelo on a war footing, was per- 
sisted in. It is to be presumed, fur- 
ther, that all removable wainscotings in 
every house in Rome were for this long 
spell laid flat —in accordance with the 
official regulation. 
bassador of France and the old Cardi- 
nal Albani strove with each other in 
the Vatican. 
above taunting his enemy in public 
with owing his red hat to the favor of 
the latest mistress of his Most Serene 
Majesty of France. 

Then it was that the Romans one 
morning crowded round the time-hon- 
ored statue, near the Piazza Navona, 
to read of a musical drama to be given 
during the carnival of 1775, entitled, 
“‘ The Conclave of 1774.’ The placard 
was in large letters, and bore colored 
figures at the head of it; while the 
context explained the plot of the piece, 
and gave the characters, who included 
seventeen cardinals, as well as divers 
other personages for the ballets. The 
chorus was composed of the secretaries 
and menials of the Vatican. The po- 
lice had. already, in the night, torn 
down one of the placards, but Rome 
was then so ill-lighted after sunset that 
it was not difficult for the bill-sticker 
to affix a second without danger of 
arrest. From early dawn the crowd 
had formed so thick about the statue 
that the pclice could not penetrate it 
to remove this one also. Being mas- 
ters of the situation, the populace en- 
joved the scurrility to their hearts’ 
content. 

Anon the police had their opportu- 
nity. A whipping procession passed 
by on its way to the Campo dei Fiori, 
and formed a strong counter-attraction 
for the mob. The victims were two in 
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number. One was naked save for a 
short pair of breeches, a cardboard 
mitre, decorated with flames and devils 
in color, and a ticket round his neck 
inscribed with his crime, ** Blasphemer 
of God’s Holy Name.” He was gagged 
in such a way that his tongue lolled 
from his mouth, and from head to foot 
he was mired with the filth cast upon 
him by the playful public. This man’s 
companion was a large fat fellow, little 
better clad, although wearing a plain 
white mitre, surmounted by a _half- 
moon contrasting with the other’s 
ghastly headgear. The half-moon sug- 


gested his offence. His ticket indicated 


it explicitly. ‘A willing cuckold” 


He had, in 


Guards of the Vatican. Even in our 
century, the custom of leading a felon 
mitratus per urbem still held in Rome. 
A hundred years ago it was entirely the 
vogue ; and when in the Campo dei 
Fiori the culprits were thrown face 
downwards on the bench, and soundly 
trounced with the oxhide thongs, the 
crowd could hardly contain itself for 
laughter. 

As the fickle populace broke from 
the pasquinade to follow this new 
allurement, a silent man, in a black 
cap, heralded by the cry of ‘ Make 
way! make way!” appeared on the 
scene. He was a familiar of the Holy 
Office, concerned with the prosecution 
and punishment of sacrilege, and much 
else ; and dreaded, in right of his voca- 
tion. He took the notice from the 
wall, folded it up, and pocketed it. 
The outcome was the prosecution of a 
certain abbé, who duly received sen- 
tence of death, which was subsequently 
modified into imprisonment for life, 
and, later, merely exile. 

This is a faithful picture of an aspect 
in Roman existence in 1774; done from 
the memoirs of another abbé, one Be- 
nedetti, who, dying in 1830, at the age 
of eighty, after a lifelong devotion to 
the Holy City, left behind him the val- 
uable anecdotic material which has 


been so skilfully edited and extended 
| by Silvagni. 
Benedetti was a type of the great 
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class of abbés. The Abbé Sertori, au- 
thor of the drama of ‘‘ The Conclave,”’ 
was another type of his class. The 
one was a courtly, inoffensive gentle- 
man, who asked nothing of a govern- 
ment save protection from annoyance, 
moderation in taxes, and all possible 
facility for those pleasures of social 
intercourse which seemed devised spe- 
cially for the satisfaction of men like 
himself. As a boy he was page in the 
great house of Colonna, and as such 
saw all the notables who visited Rome, 
from avery near standpoint. He was 
specially attached to the Princess Ma- 
riana Colonna, and tells us how one 
day his lady allowed him to kneel in 
the road and give her his leg to serve 
as a step to her coach. He loved the 
Colonna family through good and evil 
report, and when married, and with 
three fine daughters— whom he un- 
cavalierly kept to himself, so that they 
had no chance of husbands —and when 
Rome was as different as it well could 
be from the Rome of Ganganelli, or 
the early years of Braschi’s reign, his 
diary bore witness to his interest in the 
Colonna as much as to his quaint con- 
cern in the anarchic changes around 
him. When the French have disturbed 
the old order of days, he thus relieves 
his mind in his diary: ‘* Good-bye to 
the calendar and the sainis! There 
are no more weeks, and no more Sun- 
days. I thought it was the 21st of the 
month of March in the year of the 
Lord, 1798; it is, however, the Ist of 
Germinal in the sixth year of the Re- 
public.”? Again, when the rumor gets 
abroad of the statues of the Virgin in 
different churches miraculously open- 
ing their eyes; ‘¢I wonder,”’ he whis- 
pers to his diary, ** who wouldn’t open 
his eyes in these times!” On the ab- 
surdity of the paper money of Rome : 
“Forty crowns worth of the cedulas 
will buy forty-two figs in the Piazza 
Navona!”’ He is altogether, indeed, 
an. interesting figure; and one can 
readily conjure him to the mind, in his 
black coat, waistcoat, breeches, and 
stockings, silk cloak fastened at the 
shoulders, dainty Brussels lace at the 
wrisis, conspicuous shirt-frill, and re- 





fined manners, which last were, how- 
ever, a distinguishing feature of most 
abbés at a time when in Roman salons 
they formed the majority of the guests. 
The Abbé Sertori, on the other hand, 
represents the bitter-tongued wit, who 
was worth conciliating by those in 
authority. There was also the literary 
or archeological trifler of an abbé, who 
made himself ridiculous by his erotic 
verse and enthusiasm over a cameo or 
enigmatic inscription, and was a fit 
subject for the mordant scourge of 
Parini’s pen. The Abbé Benedetti’s 
favorite literature was Macchiavelli’s 
“The Prince.’? This, too, is signifi- 
cant of the tone of thought in Rome 
during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. 

All men of ability in Rome at this 
time who were not ecclesiastics aspired 
to become abbés. That was not a diffi- 
cult feat. In spite of papal bulls to 
prevent people dressing indiscrimi- 
nately as abbés, doctors, advocates, 
poets, men of letters, and even den- 
tists, claimed this harmless distinction. 
It seems to have been a species of 
popular self-ennoblement — perhaps an 
unconscious concession of the spirit of 
the time to the latent craving for at 
least the husks of that equality and 
general brotherhood which was soon to 
be proclaimed so sensationally in Paris. 
The old nobility, who had the right of 
creating ‘‘cavalieri,’? could afford to 
look leniently on this assumption of 
those whom we now call the middle 
classes ; but there was more danger in 
them than either the pope or Rome’s 
hundreds of princes and dukes seemed 
to think there might be. Even as the 
abbés were the professional enliveners 
of the princely drawing-rooms, also 
they ruled the roost intellectually in 
the coffee-houses of the Corso, and 
especially in the Café Veneziano. 
Here Rousseau’s notions were bruited 
and discussed, and here the leaven of 
republicanism swelled in many minds ; 
and when France’s emissaries came 
south with their boxes of tri-color cock- 
ades a welcome was assured for them. 
There was little luxury in these cafés, 
and a single spoon passed from tumbler 
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to tumbler among the coffee-drinkers ; 
but the cafés were beginning to super- 
sede the old mutilated statue near the 
Piazza Navona as a mirror of public 
opinion. The Rome that for two cen- 
turies and a half had complained about 
and criticised its rulers only through 
the mouth of Master Pasquin was 
amassing strength in this new direc- 
tion. The childish saying of wonder 
of the Princess Santacroce to her gov- 
erness —‘‘I thought there were only 
gentlemen and servants in the world” 
—might have come from the mouths 
of many adult Romans a hundred years 
ago. The abbés and their successors 
were to bring enlightenment. 

It was to conciliate the irresponsible, 
light-hearted, and ignorant pleb., that 
to the very last the popes surrounded 
themselves with a pomp and glamour 
that made the people cry “ Bella!” as 
if they had received a fine gift from 
Fate. In his coronation procession to 
St. John Lateran to the roar of cannon 
and the clashing of all the bells of 
Rome’s innumerable churches, his Ho- 
liness was attended by a bodyguard of 
four-and-twenty pages with long hair, 
in vestments of silver embroidery, 
white silk hose, and with white plumes 
on their heads. Of course, further, 
there was his regiment of Swiss, in 
helmets and breastplates of glittering 
steel, with their breeches and hose of 
the papal colors—red, black, and 
yellow. Of nobles and princes and 
eardinals, in all the splendor of their 
wardrobes, there seemed no end, as the 
long line of them passed through the 
Forum — then a mere cow market, with 
the heads and stumps of temples and 
triumphal arches protruding from the 
mire, and with a barber’s shop insinu- 
ated under the stately porch of Sep- 
timus Severus. One could fancy the 
more pensive and cultured of the abbés, 
in watching the dazzle of this sparkling 
magnificence attendant upon Christ’s 
vicar, thought in words much like those 
ef Taine a century later: ‘* Modern 
life is perched upon all these great 
relics of old time like a mushroom ona 
dead oak.’? Mark, too, the demeanor 
and satellites of the various cardinals 
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and prelates on their mules, with vio- 
let and black housings, their valets 
carrying scarlet portfolios embroidered 
with their Graces’ coats of arms in gold 
and silver, and their mace-bearers sup- 
porting silver maces of rich and admi- 
rable workmanship. Preceded by the 
cross raised aloft, and guarded by sol- 
diers in scarlet and soldiers in blue silk 
from the loins downwards, the Holy 
Father himself appears, on a white 
mule, draped with crimson velvet, 
embroidered with gold, and himself 
superb in scarlet velvet and ermine, 
surmounted by a stole of heavy gold 
embroidery ornamented with huge 
pearls. Of old it had been the custom 
to scatter silver to the crowd on these 
occasions ; but this sop from greatness 
to insignificance was discontinued, be- 
cause of the forty persons who were 
crushed to death in the struggle for the 
coins in the time of Paul IV. On this 
particular day, yet another time-hon- 
ored (and also too often dishonored) 
privilege was withheld. The basalt 
lions on the Campidoglio were wont to 
spout wine gratis while the pope thus 
traversed his faithful city. Ganga- 
nelli put a stop to the practice; not 
grudgingly, but from a paternal inter- 
est in his subjects. The pleb. did not 
forget this sin of omission in the pon- 
tiff. After his death the Jesuits stirred 
the city with their epigrams about his 
‘¢meanness and avarice.’”’ Ganganelli 
was too wise and too good, in being 
also too simple-minded, for his age. 
His words on several subjects are worth 
remembering, notably these: “The 
Holy Sce will not perish, because it is 
the base and centre of purity ; but the 
popes will be made to surrender just as 
much as has been given to them.”? So 
on towards the Basilica. It was on the 
incline thitherwards that the accident 
happened which appalled so many of 
the devout, who were as full of super- 
stition as of devotion. The papal mule 


stumbled, and his Holiness fell off, 
prone upon the ground. Here, also, 
however, Ganganelli showed the re- 
source that marked him no ordinary 
pope, and therefore, perhaps, an ex- 
traordinary 


man. ‘* This,” he ex- 
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claimed, as he rose to his feet, ‘is 
Paul’s way of taking possession, not 
Peter’s ;”? and his smile soothed the 
bystanders even more than his words. 

Clement’s deprecation of the 
Church’s interest in  temporalities 
might well have been extended in a 
more personal way to the cardinals 
themselves. No wonder the emperor 
Joseph II. despised the papacy when 
he saw on what a pedestal it rested, 
and from what roots its head pro- 
ceeded. We would not imply that 
there was much, if any, of that open 
profligacy of the worst kinds which 
made Rome infamous under earlier 
popes ; but there was enough and to 
spare of scandalous extravagance and 
levity. Innocent XI. shed tears while 
taking their eminences to task on this 
very subject in a private conclave a 
century before. Their eminences were 
not io be persuaded. They drove in 
state coaches that shone with gilding, 
and kept miniature courts of their own. 
The gems on their fingers were some- 
times priceless, and they demanded 
from the world of the laity an humble 
respect that their conduct and calling 
ought of themselves to have com- 
manded. 

Of the more luxurious of these digni- 
taries, our Cardinal Duke of York, De 
Bernis, the French ambassador, and 
Cardinal Maurice of Savoy, must be 
individualized. The Cardinal of York 
was not satisfied to enter Rome from 
his episcopal see of Frascati in an ordi- 
nary manner. Foot-runners preceded 
him to clear the way ; and his emi- 
nence, with his many followers, passed 
through the gate at a gallop. The Car- 
dinal of Savoy, on public occasions, 
had a train of two hundred coaches, 
and an army of gentlemen attendants. 
Lastly, the Cardinal de Bernis, whom 
the Cardinal de Albani loathed, intro- 
duced so much luxury into Rome that 
his villa was reckoned a fair miniature 
of Versailles itself. Under Pius VI. 
Rome was the gayest city in Europe. 
Her palaces were nightly a_ blaze 
of torches; and the common people 
thought themselves happy indeed in 
the fireworks and music and the fine 
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show of coaches and well-dressed ladies 
which fell to their share. The car- 
dinals, unless they were decrepit or 
serious-minded, enjoyed these revels to 
the full. As it was a maxim in Rome 
that religion, politics, and philosophy 
should not be mentioned in society, 
their eminences diverted themselves 
on the frivolous footing common to the 
rest of the nobility. They might not 
dance ; but they formed the warmest 
of platonic attachments. They played 
basset and faro with their jewelled fin- 
gers, and lost and won piles of gold 
without scruple. 

Here is a pretty picture of the times, 
in which our Cardinal of York has a 
share. It was the 3rd of March, 1782, 
and the French ambassador was giving 
a profuse entertainment in honor of 
the dauphin’s heir just born (to die 
seven years later). Rome was in a 
whirl with gorgeous lumbering coaches 
in its unlit streets, and the lights of the 
torch-bearers flashed against one an- 
other. At the portal of the ambassa- 
dor’s palace the coaches of the Cardinal 
of York and of the Princess Rezzonico 
chanced to clash. The princess was 
the chief guest of the evening. Natu- 
rally, therefore, the coachman strove 
for precedence of entry into the court- 


yard. This was not to the cardinal’s 
mind. One of his runners held a 


torch under the noses of the princess’s 
horses, and forced them back. Thus 
the cardinal passed in. The princess 
was so chagrined that she publicly 
sulked all the evening, and declined to 
occupy the seat of honor prepared for 
her. To be sure, the following day the 
cardinal sent her a formal apology for 
his servant’s conduct; but, in return, 
she gratified the cardinal with this 
message of resentment: ‘ Tell his 
eminence that I will have his lackey 
flogged by my servants, and that he 
himself is not a gentleman like his 
brother who, though a claimant to the 
crown of England, when he met the 
Duke of Gloucester in the Piazza Na- 
vona, gave way to him.” 

The modern visitor to the Palazzo 
Colonna may be glad to realize in a 
measure something of the splendor of 
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the house a hundred years ago, when 
the head of the family was grand con- 
stable of the kingdom of Naples, and 
the name Colonna was still dear and 
reverend to the Roman pleb. Its glory 
now seems to have departed. Even 
the famous Sala dei Specchi, with its 
mirrors, flower-painted by the famous 
Mario, does not please, save for its 
eccentricity. There is nothing in the 
palace now of supreme interest, except 
Gaspar Poussin’s landscapes. 

The Abbé Benedetti has left us a 
very intimate account of one of the 
great Colonna receptions, which it may 
be worth while to reproduce. 

It is the 28th of June, 1776— the 
day on which the pope was wont to 
receive in state the Neapolitan tribute 
from the hands of the constable, as 
representing the Neapolitan king. The 
seven thousand ducats have been duly 
brought to St. Peter’s on a valuable 
white mule. The mule has obsequi- 
ously bent its knees to the pope who 
has in person acknowledged the tribute 
(“for our dominion of the two Sici- 
lies’’), and has afterwards been led to 
the Vatican stables as a perquisite over 
and above the ducats. It is now for 
the Colonna to rejoice Rome with a 
festival after its own heart. 

The palace front, and the street in 
both directions, are illuminated. <A 
platform has been built for a band, 
which discourses sweet music while the 
guests arrive, and for the amusement 
of the populace, who keep good order 
— thanks to the soldiery and their own 
sober instincts. Coach after coach 
rolls into the great courtyard ; and their 
occupants are welcomed by twelve 
stout porters in livery with silver 
staves in their hands. Moorish slaves 
and family retainers in the Colonna 
colors, give diversity to the staircase 
(lit by countless wax candles), by 
which the guests, followed by their 
servants, ascend to the state apart- 
ments. From a first ante-room the 
visitors pass to a second, where a bevy 
of major-domos, in black caps, bow 
them on to a third. Stewards, or gen- 
tlemen of the Colonna family (in black, 
with swords, valuable lace, silk cloaks, 
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and girt at the neck by massive gold 
collars), take them in charge, and in- 
troduce them into the Sala dei Specchi, 
where each guest has his place allotted 
him, strictly according to his rank. 

The princess goes through her ordeal 
of welcoming near the door of the great 
hall. She is seated, and supported in 
her trials by her cavalier servente, a 
man whose good looks and manners are 
a byword. Attended by six domestics 
bearing waxen tapers, ambassadors and 
cardinals approach her. Nobles give 
their arms to the ladies they are privi- 
leged to chaperon ; ordinary gentlemen 
guide their lady companions by the 
finger tips. The cardinals are followed 
by caudatori, tail bearers, who have 
charge of the long folds of their red 


cloaks. Ladies’ trains are upheld by 
pages. The ceremony of saluting the 


princess is methodical. The ladies 
curtsey low to her; and the gentlemen 
kiss her hand, bowing profoundly, with 
a backward slide of the right foot and a 
bend of the left knee. 

Parini has written of ‘‘ those two sad 
and tiresome spirits, Ennui and Punc- 
tilio, born of Ease and Vanity.”’ One 
may doubt if Parini’s noble contem- 
poraries were so much in thrall to ennui 
as he would have us believe. He, a 
poor poet, regarded their lives from a 
standpoint apart ; and no one felt the 
imperiousness and insult of class dis- 
tinctions more. Still, it is hard not to 
think that there was a vexatious amount 
of punctilio then current in the world of 
fashion. For example, here in the Sala 
dei Specchi a man might be plagued 
with a malady that made standing a 
martyrdom to him ; but, unless he were 
an ambassador or a cardinal prince of 
the blood, he would not presume to sit 
by the side of the iady whom he favored 
with his conversation. 

At about half past ten another piece 
of ceremony has to be endured. The 
guests have been introduced to the 
princess. Now they must pay their 
respects to the prince. <A door is flung 
open, and the great man crosses the 


threshold with a smile, salutes his 
guests, all standing, gives his arm toa 
lady (for once dispossessed of her faith- 
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ful cavalier), and conducts her to a 
throne seat which they occupy in com- 
mon. Again, in exact order of prece- 
dence, the guests go through the trials 
of introduction. It is quite the vogue 
for a cavalier servente to present a lady 
if her husband happens to be other- 
wise engaged, but most ladies are for 
the moment (the mere moment) taken 
in hand by their lawful spouses, who 
for once are not counted ridiculous in 
being seen in company with their own 
wives. 

Now atleast there is a certain amount 
of free intercourse among the guests. 
Lackeys pass to and fro with refresh- 
ments on huge silver trays; roseate 
ices, strawberries in snow, and choice 
wines from the Colonna vineyards. 
The scene becomes animated. On all 
sides the mirrors reflect the magnifi- 
cence of powdered heads and the gleam 
of diamonds and of other jewel heir- 
looms, used only on such exceptional 
nights as this. Even the abbés, who 
abound amid the gayer dresses of 
dukes, princes, and cardinals, are not 
such figures of woe in their sombre 
clothes as you would imagine. They 
are saved by their elaborate shirt frills, 
their gold and silver shoe-buckles, the 
lace at their wrists, and the jewels on 


their slender fingers. The cavaliers 
now resume their willing servitude, 


and husbands devote themselves to any 
ladies rather than their own wives. 
Towards midnight the scene changes 
again. The prince leads the way into 
the large gallery, whence great win- 
dows look upon the palace gardens, 
with their oaks and pines and firs rising 
darkly against the starlit summer sky, 
and the buildings of Rome _ beyond. 
For a moment all talk is hushed, as the 
music of a pastoral, by Metastasio, or 
some other master, breaks forth from 
the garden. There are string instru- 
ments, flutes, and clarionettes, and now 
and then the singing of a master tenor, 
orachorus, The guests, steeped in ar- 
tificiality, listen with restrained breath 
to the sentimental rhapsody about 
shepherds and shepherdesses, and af- 
terwards resume their conversation. 
Conjurers, mountebanks, wizards, and 
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a multitude of other attractions, after- 
wards present themselves in brisk 
sequence. So, with frequent refresh- 
ments, the night passes; and when 
the dawn has well declared itself upon 
Rome’s hills, and the thick pines in 
the garden have lost their sombre awe- 
someness, the festival is over. 

Metastasio and his melodious trifles 
were in this age so much the fashion 
that ladies loved to be painted clasping 
a volume of his works. Formerly, in 
their portraits, they held a flower or 
a bird. The change was welcome, if 
only as a change. 

Another and greater genius for a 
time contested with Metastasio his hold 
upon the affections of society. This 
was Alfieri, whose oddities, pride, tal- 
ents, and extraordinary devotion to the 
Countess of Albany made him conspic- 
uous even in Rome. In 1781 he hired 
the Villa Strozzi, furnished, with the 
use of the gardens and stabling at- 
tached, for ten crowns a month. Now- 
adays one pays more than that for a 
single room in an unmentionable street, 
so vastly have the expenses of living in 
Rome increased. Here the great dram- 
atist wrote ‘ Merope,” ‘Saul,’ and 
other of his plays, dividing the rest of 
his time between his horses and the 
great lady who was as proud as him- 
self, and would hardly condescend to 
speech with any but the very best 
blood of Rome. Parini must have had 
Alfieri in view in his lines on ‘“ the 
invincible horse-tamer’’—now press- 
ing the warm hand of his lady, and 
now patting the glossy back of his 
steed. Noman had a more dangerous 
temper — as the pope himself was 
easily persuaded. One day, visiting 
his horses (of which he had brought 
thirteen from England), he found his 
stable-boy on his favorite barb ; nor 
was his anger appeased until he had 
thrashed the lad so that his pigtail, 
torn from the fellow’s head, stayed in 
his hand. In his autobiography, he 
tells us how potent was his passion in 
another direction. The force of his 
love was such that he had himself tied 
to his chair that he might not leave 
his house to return to that of his mis- 
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tress. It must have been a memorable 
experience to have heard Alfieri recite 
his own tragedies. Benedetti was pres- 
ent at one such reading. The play 
was ‘ Virginia,’’ and the author terri- 
fied his audience. He seemed, says 
Benedetti, like a second Cola di Rienzo. 
Again, in 1782, at the Palazzo di 
Spagna, the great man took part in his 
own “ Antigone”’ before a most noble 
audience. The Princess Rospigliosi, 
wearing diamonds worth a million 
francs, contested with the Countess 
of Albany, the honor of being the 
chief lady present. The countess had 
so little doubt in the matter that she 
declined even to sit by the side of the 
princess. The other ladies marked 
with evident envy the complete under- 
standing that existed between the 
countess and her talented cavalier. 

Alfieri’s sojourn in Rome was des- 
tined to be brief. The Villa Strozzi 
and the Fountain ‘di Trevi’ (to 
which he owed many sublime ideas as 
he ate his simple breakfast of bread 
and cheese by its side) knew him no 
more after 1783. In May of that year 
he was exiled from the Holy City. 
The Cardinal of York was spiritually 
antipathetic to this thoroughbred re- 
publican, the accepted lover of his 
sister-in-law ; and his influence did the 
work. Rome was not quite ripe for 
any but a dilettante appreciation of the 
virile stimulus to political change in 
Alfieri’s sentiments. Ten years more 
had to pass before it was possible here 
to amuse one’s guests at supper with 
crackers in the shape of Phrygian lib- 
erty caps whence tri-color cockades pro- 
ceeded. 

Celebrities of many kinds came to 
Rome, like the popes themselves, to 
puzzle and divert the Romans, and 
then pass away forever. Among oth- 
ers, Cagliostro and Corilla should be 
noticed briefly. It had been a piece 
of ill-breeding unpardonable a hundred 
years ago to give the famous charlatan 
precedence over the famous improvisa- 
trice. 

The institution of Arcadia in Rome 
was an eloquent witness to the fanciful 
revolt in many noble minds against the 
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prevalent luxury and duplicity of so- 
ciety. Men and women who had made 
love and danced and talked scandal in 
Roman drawing-rooms and ball-rooms, 
until these exercises had become habit- 
ual to them, suddenly conceived the 
idea of aping the primitive order of 
things according to the poets. Nothing 
would serve their turn but that they 
must assume pastoral names, and be 
as nearly pastoral, idyllic, and innocent 
in their intercourse with one another 
and the fair sex as their somewhat 
corrupted natures would let them be. 
Thus the Duke B. and the Countess C. 
were known in Arcadia as Strephonito 
and Clorinda, or something of the kind. 
At the worst it was not so very cul- 
pable a species of dual existence, even 
although it was pure affectation. 
Corilla Olimpica was the pastoral 
name of one Maddalena Morelli, a tal- 
ented young lady whose reputation for 
beauty and _ versification extended 
throughout northern Italy. She was 
invited to Rome, examined by the pas- 
toral poetasters, and pronounced mar- 
vellous. It was determined to crown 
her with a laurel wreath, and the élite 
of Rome were, of course, invited to 
witness the ceremony. Corilla is de- 
scribed as tall and fair, with long, 
loose blonde hair, vivacious blue eyes, 
rather large of mouth (as one would 
expect), gay in expression, with 
shapely arms and bust, which (after 
the manner of shepherdesses) she ex- 
posed to view. She appeared thus 
before the most critical and pungent 
audience the world could show; and 
her dress of white satin, with a light 
crape mantle studded with silver stars, 
much enhanced her appearance. Her 
examiners had already put her to the 
test by interrogating her offhand on 
twelve subjects, among which were 
sacred history, revealed religion, phys- 
ics, metaphysics, harmony, etc. Like 
one inspired, she had immediately 
answered, in verse, in the most satis- 
factory manner. Now, therefore, she 
was first formally crowned. Then, be- 
ing required to improvise ‘‘In Praise 
of Rome,” she straightway chanted on 
this theme to the accompaniment of 
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violins, with a success and enthusiasm 
that. put her audience almost beside 
themselves with delight. She sang on 
two other themes taken at hazard. 
Her fame was established. At the 
reception which followed, she was con- 
gratulated by cardinals and princesses, 
and, among others, by the Duke of 
Gloucester; but the poor lady, thus 
strung to so high a pitch, was doomed 
to realize that the Arcadians and the 
nobility were not all Rome. The en- 
tertainment over, she was escorted to a 
gilded senatorial carriage. Here the 
populace began to hiss her, and home 
she went to a continued salvo of hisses. 
Not even the fireworks which, for the 
mob’s sake, had been sent up during 
her coronation, could convince the 
conservative Roman pleb. that it was 
advisable for young women to show 
conspicuous talent and vaunt their tal- 
ents in public. Pasquin followed suit 
to the mob. In short, poor Corilla was 
so much distressed that she left Rome 
as suddenly as she had come to it. 
Perhaps it is well she did so. She was 
thus, at any rate, spared the mortifica- 
tion of the neglect and ridicule of her 
aristocratic admirers also, which must 
have been her lot after the first nov- 
elty of her apparition had worn off. 

In 1789, Cagliostro appeared in 
Rome, to end his eventful and iniqui- 
tous career. As we read of this arch 
rogue in Dumas’s presentment, it is 
impossible not to sympathize with him, 
and feel respect for his powers ; but 
the novelist shows us one side of his 
life only, and, of course, exaggerates 
that. It is as well to know that the 
man who, in September, 1789, claimed 
to have supernatural powers in the 
presence of some of the most conspic- 
uous and influential noblemen, ladies, 
and ecclesiastics of Rome had been a 
rogue and vagabond from his boyhood. 
The wife who accompanied him was 
his confederate. Her beauty had been 
another source of income in the differ- 
ent European countries through which 
they had travelled with baleful effect. 
Born in 1743, Cagliostro or Balsamo (to 
give him his common name) was thus 
forty-six when he had the audacity to 
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issue invitations in Rome for a séance 
in his Hall of Mysteries. 

The séance was two hours after sun- 
set in the large room of a villa near the 
Pincian gate. Guests were admitted 
by a pass-word, and thus ushered into 
a well-lighted room, on the walls of 
which the ordinary Masonic symbols 
had been painted in profusion. Stat- 
ues of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Oriental 
idols were set here and there, and Latin 
phrases were written on one of the 
walls. At the end of the room was a 
platform, or kind of altar, agreeably 
furnished with skulls, mummies, live 
serpents, parchments, crucibles, and 
powders. 

Cagliostro is described at this time as 
a man of middle height, fat, with a 
stern, evil air, and a suspicious look. 
His wife was still beautiful, shapely, 
and of an animated countenance. En- 
tering the room, this accomplished 
charlatan mounted a tripod and began 
as follows : — 

‘**T ought to tell you something of my 
life, reveal to you my past and tear 
the veil which prevents you from see- 
ing it. Enter, therefore, and listen 
. . - Lsee the vast desert, huge palms 
casting their shadows on the sand, 
the tranquil Nile in its course, the 
Sphinxes, the obelisks, and majestic 
columns. . . . It is Memphis, the Sa- 
cred City; and there is the glorious 
King Thothmes III. entering it in 
triumph, after having conquered the 
Canaanites and Syrians. I see se 

Then, in the presence of the high 
priests of Roman Catholicism, the fel- 
low pretended that he was with Christ 
at Cana, and a witness of the miracu- 
lous change of water into wine. 

Suddenly altering his voice, he cried : 
*¢ And I, too, will perform this miracle. 
I will reveal hidden mysteries to you. 
Nothing is concealed from me. I know 
all things. I am immortal —antedi- 
luvian. Ego sum qui sum !”’ 

That said, he let a few drops of a 
certain chemical fluid fall into a bowl 
of water, and declared that Falernian 
wine was the result. The liquor was 
tasted, and pronounced excellent. Of 
course, too, he prated of his elixir of 
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life and rejuvenescence. This he 
brought forth, and tried on several 
ladies ‘‘ of a certain age,’’? whose eyes 
sparkled, and cheeks straightway gained 
a youthful flush. Then he went a step 
farther, and those who remembered his 
association with the famous diamond 
necklace ought to have taken warning 
from history. He claimed to enlarge 
precious stones, and asked his audience 
to put his powers to the test. Nothing 
loath, the Cardinal De Bernis offered a 
diamond ring from his hand, and cried 
like a child with delight when the 
jewel (or something like it) was re- 
turned to him twice its original size. 

Balsamo was now to give the French 
ambassador a shock of another kind. 
Summoning his ‘ pupil,’”? or medium, 
he bade the girl look into a crystal 
bowl filled with water, and relate what 
she saw there. There and then, on 
this fifteenth of September, Cagliostro 
told the startled Romans of the ruin 
that was coming upon Louis XVI. ; of 
the crowd shouting ‘‘ Down with the 
king’’ as they marched to Versailles 
headed by.a duke ; of the fall of the 
monarchy, the levelling of the Bastille, 
and the liberty that was to succeed. 

No wonder the French ambassador 
exclaimed : — 

‘Does the girl mean that these 
things shall happen to my sovereign ?” 

To which Cagliostro replied; ‘*I am 
sorry ; but it is so.” 

This was the sensation of the even- 
ing. The after-proceedings consisted 
mainly of a lecture on freemasonry. 
Even as it was, the noblemen and la- 
dies present had much to wonder about. 
If they could have known that, on the 
5th October following, Versailles would 
actually see just the events foretold, 
their astonishment would have been 
immeasurable. 

Cagliostro had considerable success 
in Rome after October 5; but his ca- 
reer was suddenly brought to an end. 
On December 27 he was arrested, with 
his wife, and indicted as a heretic and 
worker of spells. His wife confessed 
the many misdeeds of her husband and 
both suffered sentence of lifelong de- 
tention. Still under this sentence, on 
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August 28, 1799, Balsamo, Cagliostro, 
or the Count de Phenix, left a world 
that will not soon forget him and his 
rogueries. 

This roughly drawn picture of Ro- 
man society near the end of the 
eighteenth century would be quite inef- 
fectual if it gave no hint of the general 
life of the man of fashion at a time 
when the pope himself loved luxury 
and an entourage of ‘‘ handsome, per- 
fumed youths’’ more than he regarded 
the apostolic traditions of the Church. 
On many counts, Pius VI. was a re- 
spectable pope. He was not vicious, 
nor, except in his exactions from his 
flock, was he tyrannical. Neverthe- 
less, in no way can he be said to have 
been a blessing to Rome —save in his 
taste for architecture and antiquities 
(at his people’s expense), whereby the 
stream of tourist travel Romewards 
from the north was induced to flow 
as it had never flowed. The chief 
shepherd of the Church, driving about 
in a gilded coach, drawn by six milk- 
white steeds, did not strike the pleb. of 
Rome as an anomaly. Their love of 
spectacle was tickled by the sight. 
The draining of the Pontine marshes 
—Braschi’s one thoroughly excellent 
work —was not appreciated by the 
pleb. Even that cannot be said to 
have had its origin in pure philan- 
thropy ; of these recovered lands his 
Holiness made vast estates for his own 
family. In many respects it was the 
most eventful reign for centuries. A 
rage for excavations took hold of the 
nobility, resulting in marble ‘ treasure 
trove’’ of priceless value. Well might 
it have been said, just before the 
French Revolution, that ‘‘there were 
as many statues in the city as living 
beings.” In short, externally, life 
went on smoothly and enthusiastically ; 
and even after the march to Versailles 
there were few who dreamed that 
anarchy would soon set her odious feet 
in the city dedicated to St. Peter. To 
some, however, there were fateful 
signs and portents even in Rome. It 
was enough to make heads shake when 
it was told how the pope was using 
Church property for purposes com- 
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monly reputed secular. His Holi- 
ness’s spoliation of the Santa Casa of 
Loreto, to the extent of three million 
francs, was another unpleasant fact. 
Men who bore this in mind could find 
plenty of excuse for the French, when, 
in their turn, they sacked the same 
treasury, as well as the Vatican halls 
and library, and all else in Rome they 
could lay hands upon. 

Let us return to the Roman of fash- 
ion. The inimitable satirist of the 
period has perpetuated him for us, and 
with him has of necessity castigated 
the Roman ladies whose faithful satel- 
lite he was. He has shown us the 
dainty dandy from the moment of his 
awaking in the morning, when his 
thoughts fly straight to the charmer 
who has enslaved him, to the last min- 
ute of his fashionable day, when he 
stoops and kisses his lady’s hand, as, 
with a sigh, he resigns her, sighing like 
himself, into her distasteful husband’s 
keeping for eight or nine mortal hours. 
No sooner have his valets agreed to 
admit that his toilet is complete than 
he betakes himself to the lady’s house. 
“Behold how humbly thy domestics 
fall into double line to welcome thee ! 
Others hasten into the streets to tell 
the world of thy coming, and others, 
on timid arms, support thee!’? Once 
again in the familiar palace, he is at 
home. The husband’s rule is over 
until the fresh dawn breaks. When 
the company proceed to the dining- 
toom, the cavalier leads the way, with 
the lady, and the husband brings up 
the rear. The cavalier seats himself as 
near to his companion as possible. If 
she declines to distribute the good 
things to her guests, it is his business 
to do it, not the husband’s. Openly 
during the meal, the engrossed pair 
toast each other, and exchange looks of 
affection. The cavalier applauds the 
wit of the guests who please the lady, 
and showers cutting contempt upon 
those towards whom she feels indiffer- 
ent. When the meal is ended, it is for 
the cavalier to touch the hostess lightly 
on the arm, that she may rise to be 
guided ceremoniously by him into the 
adjacent salon. 
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Here his devotion is continued — 
‘for the faithful cavalier must never 
leave his mistress’s side ’? — and while 
they sip their coffee the lovers discuss 
the weather and the carriage they shall 
use (they twain alone) for their after- 
noon exercise in the Corso. In due 
time they go forth, the gentleman rev- 
erently carrying either the pet dog or 
the fan and smelling-bottle of the lady. 
If the dog chooses to lie on the lap of 
the cavalier, it is but another proof 
of the man’s fidelity. A call or two 
of ceremony have to be made; and, 
of course, fan and smelling-bottle or 
lap-dog in hand, the cavalier follows 
the lady. The conversation is as 
piquantly and naively scandalous as 
can be imagined. Afterwards the 
drive is continued ; and why should 
not the amiable pair sit side by side 
and hand in hand, enjoying it ? 

Later, who but the cavalier must ac- 
company the lady to the gaieties of the 
evening ? It is his affair to see that 
her carriage takes all possible prece- 
dence of other carriages in entering 
palace courtyards, and to avenge her if 
she is slighted in this particular. She 
enters the reception-rooms on his arm, 
responding duly to the intelligent and 
affectionate pressure of his elbow. If, 
on the other hand, she receives visitors 
at home, the cavalier must stand by 
her side to support her and smile with 
her upon her guests. Perchance she 
fancies a quiet game in the midst of the 
babble of frivolous talk around her. If 
so, itis for the cavalier to oppose her 
at chess, ‘‘a pastime specially invented 
for the annoyance of jealous hus- 
bands.’”’ Thus the day wanes towards 
midnight, when, or soon after, it be- 
hoves the cavalier to bid a tender and 
touching adieu to the sorrowing woman, 
until a new day is established. If his 
grief and despair be overwhelming, he 
may seek to drown them in the gaming 
rooms. Then either a new distress will 
oust the earlier one or his woe will be 
forgotten in the pleasure of the bank- 
notes with which his pockets are stuffed. 

Such was the life of the Roman 
‘young blood”? a century ago. His 
modern descendant is but a thought 
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less ridiculous in his amorous infatua- 
tions. 

As for the commonalty of Rome in 
those days: they were the impulsive 
men and women that they are under 
Leo XIII., with the same vigorous in- 
stincts of loving and hating. Their 
abounding ignorance and superstition 
differentiated them from their great- 
grandchildren of our day. Even now 
the old dread of bewitchment, evil spir- 
its, and evil eyes, is not dead among 
them. Then, however, it was as ordi- 
nary a note of their life as is the daily 
newspaper in this enlightened age. In 
some respects they had more freedom 
than they have now. They had to be 
propitiated by the higher powers, to 
whom except when it seemed politic to 
pretend otherwise, they were of no 
more account than the mud underfoot. 
They had divers harmless enthusiasms 
which were not ruthlessly crushed by 
the cold hand of superior knowledge. 
Thus, when in their bacchanals and 
dances, dressed in their ancient pictur- 
esque costumes, they sang proudly, 
*“*Semo sangue O’Enea”’ (We are of 
Trojan blood), the cardinals who 
chanced to hear them would show their 
incredulity merely by a sage nod of the 
head as they pinched snuff from their 
jewelled boxes with their jewelled fin- 
gers. They could neither read nor 
write ; but they could love and quarrel, 
and drink to their hearts’ content. In 
the pitchy darkness after sundown, the 
wine-shops teemed with disorder, and 
we are told, “‘every alley and porch 
served as a brothel.’”? They did not 
think themselves wronged because the 
ecclesiastics and nobility of Rome daz- 
zled their eyes with the splendor of 
their dresses and equipages — coaches 
inlaid with guinea gold, and horses 
decked with silver harness, and clothed 
in saddlery rich with gold-and-silver 
embroidery. The hospitals and pen- 
sions and dowries for poor girls, which 
the nobility cast to them from their 
abundance, were accepted with suffi- 
cient gratitude. Nothing less than a 


cataclysm could have bred in them 
disaffection with the pope and the 
papal rule. 
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Even when the cataclysm came, and 
revolutionary talk was in the air, the 
pleb. still clung to the old order of 
things. So far from welcoming the 
sowers of sedition, they tore the revo- 
lutionary arms from the French Acad- 
emy, and on the 13th January, 1793, 
hunted Bassville and his friends with 
the tri-color cockades through the 
streets, finally giving Bassville that 
death-wound which France so amply 
avenged. 

Upon the whole, they lived easy 
lives under the later popes of the last 
century. They could beg, borrow, and 
steal, even murder, with great impu- 
nity. It is computed that in the ten 
years 1758-69, four thousand homicides 
were committed in the Holy City. 
History does not tell us for how many 
of these crimes the guilty were brought 
to justice ; but at a time when churches 
and ambassadorial houses were inviola- 
ble asylums of refuge for felons, mani- 
festly a murderer’s security from the 
gallows depended only upon the inti- 
macy of his acquaintance with those 
sanctuaries themselves. 

Lastly, the middle class must again 
briefly be noticed. Here, at any rate, 
there was scope for ferment; and it 
was just among these despised lawyers 
and doctors, and writers of verse and 
of prose, that the envoys from “‘liber- 
ated Paris ’’ found themselves at home, 
The middle-class education a hundred 
years ago was well adapted to infuriate 
the more high-spirited of its victims. 
The whipping-block was used in the 
priestly schools even more than in the 
places of public punishment. The in- 
fluences to which the child was sub- 
jected from babyhood seem to have 
been deleterious. He was hung with 
charms of several kinds, to guard him 
from the various evil agents which (he 
was taught to believe) were constantly 
hovering about him. To quiet his 
childish tempers, his mother appealed 
to goblins and other awful phantasms. 
Ghosts, demoniacs, the resuscitated 
dead, and Satanic imps, were an iney- 
itable part of his creed; and he was 
constantly menaced with the deyil in 
person, who was supposed to be able 
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and willing at a moment’s notice to 
transport naughty children, body and 
soul, to the infernal realms. Add to 
all this the deadly dulness and repres- 
sion of the home life—the wife ad- 
dressed her husband as “ Signor,’’ and 
the children addressed their parents 
respectively as ‘‘Signor Padre’’ and 
**Signora Madre,”’ rigorously conform- 
ing to the code of conduct which for- 
bade them to speak unless they were 
questioned, and compelled them to sit 
bolt upright in their chairs, and never 
with crossed legs ; and it will be seen 
that, if children then had the innate 
aspirations of children now, they must 
have had more cloud than sunshine in 
their lives. Grown to manhood, these 
Romans constituted the revolutionary 
leaven in the city ; but their acrimony 
against those in authority was untar- 
nished by the brutality which made 
Paris infamous. 

Many of the Romans could hardly 
believe their eyes and understandings 
when they beheld the French in posses- 
sion of their beloved city, and existing 
institutions suddenly and sensationally 
overturned. ‘ What is Rome,’ they 
asked one another, ‘without her 
pope?” Bishops and nuns were now 
to be seen side by side in the theatres. 
It was criminal to be caught abroad 
unadorned with the tri-color cockade. 
Cardboard and tinselled ornaments of 
a new kind were flaunted in the public 
places, with half-naked men, women, 
and boys to symbolize the virtues for 
which Rome was to be indebted to 
France — Rome, the inspired source of 
all earthly virtue! The populace, 
however, took heart of grace. They 
hissed these foolish puppet shows, even 
as they had hissed Corilla and many 
another distasteful novelty. They 
cared not a jot to hear that a reign of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity had be- 
gun. Indeed, to them and many of 
their betters, it seemed as shocking for 
a cardinal to sign a manifesto ‘“‘ Citizen 
So-and-so,’’ as for a bishop to be seen 
in the theatre, with real women acting 
on the stage before him. Still, some 
could live through these years of 
trouble comforted by a philosophy that 
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told .hem of the iron inevitability of 
class distinctions although the empty 
titles which indicated them might be 
burned in their register before the eyes 
of the people : — 

** Rogues are still rogues, gentlemen 
remain gentlemen; the nobility are 
not the less noble because they are 
called citizens, and the pleb. will al- 
ways be the pleb.” 

CHARLES EDWARDES. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE PLAINT OF THE OLD. 

THAT candid friend, the intelligent 
foreigner, the dweller within our gates, 
not the bird of passage who devotes 
one day to Madame Tussaud’s, West- 
minster Abbey, and St. Paul’s, a couple 
more to the Highlands, and the rest of 
the week to preparations for his return 
journey, thankful that “it is no more 
to do,”’ is greatly struck by two fea- 
tures of our social life which are in 
marked and signal contrast to what he 
has left behind. These impressions, 
he tells us, long years of exile in our 
midst fail to weaken. The first is the 
scanty allowance of time —not of 
thought nor of calculation, for in En- 
gland every class, save the “‘ very top”’ 
and the “very bottom” is blessed, or 
cursed, with the forecasting eye — be- 
stowed by upper-class mothers on the 
society of their children. The second, 
the one to be dealt with here, is the 
frequent, the intolerably frequent mur- 
mur of the old. Said a spirituelle 
French lady, long resident in London, 
though by no means either a natural- 
ized or acclimatized subject, to the 
present writer a very short time ago, 
‘*But your old, they never leave off 
complaining. With us it is not so. 
They live with us. They are gay. 
They are not a burden. They sit and 
watch le jeu de la vie when they can no 
longer take a hand, and they are con- 
tent and happy. With you they live 
apart and alone. Servants tend them. 
If they are rich they have the extrav- 
agant joys of companions and lap-dogs. 
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Old age is happy everywhere save in 
England. It is terrible.” 

This indictment is a very serious, 
almost a national one, and the question 
of its truthfulness merits, we cannot 
but think, some inquiry. Are the old 
in any way answerable for the neglect 
they complain of ? Or are they merely 
the passive victims of that latest inven- 
tion the ** Social Engine,’ which, fur- 
nished with its patent cow-catcher, 
travels smoothly over the rails, easily 
doing its mile a minute, and carefully 
removing, as it goes, all ‘lumber ” 
from its path ? 

The root idea underlying the monot- 
onous, the oftentimes querulous, cry of 
the old with which, now that attention 
is called to it, the very air seems to be 
filled, is, in a word, this : Though their 
creature comforts are well looked after, 
influenza and chills kept at bay, gout 
and rheumatism severely dealt with 
and dieted, they are left wholly to 
themselves. Thus their mental loneli- 
ness becomes well-nigh intolerable. 
Quite conscious are they, too, that in 
the eyes of their successors, who are 
so competent not only to create a new 
heaven and a new earth every first day 
of the week, but also to apply for the 
post of universal director should a 
vacancy occur, they have done their 
work badly. The younger generation 
has so pronounced and from that there 
is no appeal. And yet they feel that 
amid the thick darkness preceding the 
advent of their young conquerors, they 
have done their level best. What is 
the return they get? Open censure, 
indeed, is not meted out to them ; they 
are not deemed worthy of such serious 
treatment. Their return is of the 
negative sort, good-humored non-rec- 
ognition, Suppose, to revert to our 
simile, that the ingenuous cow which 
has strayed on to the lines of the Great 
Pacific Railway has done so not so 
much out of mere wantonness as from 
a desire to have an exchange of “ no- 
tions’ with the engine. Its feelings 
when gently but firmly removed and 
left bewildered in the prairie waste to 
gaze upon its giant antagonist, already 
a diminishing speck in the horizon, 
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would, we fancy, resemble those of the 
grandparent of to-day who, seeing the 
young sweeping through the fields of 
experience, is simple enough to desire 
to arrest. them for a brief moment, in 
order both to hear the new and to de- 
scant on the old point of view. He, 
too, is at once removed unharmed from 
the scene of action by a process none 
the less cruel because almost auto- 
matic. Self-engrossed moderns, eager, 
rushing, torrential, never for a moment 
appear to remember that amongst the 
few joys left to competent old age — 
each year as it comes ruthlessly cutting 
away another and yet another — is that 
of mild discussion, the stirring tale of 
what has been, the prophecy, dolorous 
though it may be, of what is to come. 
Slowly and with difficulty the septua- 
genarians climb the steep hill leading 
to the great temple of youth. It is 
ablaze with light, and they hear the 
sounds of life and of laughter within. 
They beat feebly at the doors and, 
alas ! these do not open. They crave 
only admittance and a stool ina quiet 
corner, but the ruthless revellers turn 
a deaf ear, or, if they make answer, 
patronizingly bid them go home to 
warm beds and hot possets. They 
may be a trifle tiresome ; long-winded 
they certainly will be, unless the god 
who watches over this department has 
sternly pruned away exuberant growths 
from their youth upwards, yet not to 
be tender with these infirmities, to 
refuse to hearken to them, to deal 
them out smiling indifference when 
they yearn to enter the lists once more 
and warm their chilled blood by a bit 
of a tilt down there in the sight of the 
spectators, is simply heartless treat- 
ment. If the young could but realize 
that to suffer gladly this boredom, if 
boredom it be, gives to the old that 
‘merry heart that goes all the way,’’ 
even up to the gates of death itself, 
surely, bankrupt of imagination though 
many of them appear to be, they would 
feel moved to change their methods. 
The old, on their side, should see 
that they too have very plain duties, 
duties too often entirely overlooked. 
First and foremost of these is the cast- 
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ing out of the demon of pessimism, 
which too often finds a lasting dwelling- 
place within them. ‘* What ripping 
peaches,” cried an artless boy to his 
grandfather as they strolled along un- 
der the old wall where the fruit hung 
luscious and mellow in the midday sun- 
shine. ‘Yes,’’ replied the sage ab- 
sently. Then, after a long look at the 
fruit, ‘‘ But several of them are gone ; 
look there, and there.”? The youngster 
quickly left his side, and small blame 
to him. This story holds good for 
bigger things than peaches. 

Take again bodily ailments. To the 
banale and eternal question, ‘‘ How are 
you?” the wise old man allows him- 
self but one answer, ‘‘ I am very well.” 
He knows perfectly well that his in- 
nocent deception, if deception it be, 
deceives no one. Perhaps it is well 
that -he does not realize, for of self- 
consciousness we have enough and to 
spare, that the remembrance of his 
fortitude, pigeon-holed. and forgotten 
perhaps for long years in the mind of 
the listener, may come forth one day 
to hearten that same listener along the 
cruel way when it shall be his turn to 
tread it. For so are accounts carried 
forward, and not always to the wrong 
side of the page ; and if it is true that 
the sins of the parents are visited on 
the children, it is equally true that the 
lustre of their virtues shines on long 
after the darkness has covered them. 
Is he of those who desire pity for their 
failing powers? The surest way of 
getting it is to keep silence. Almost 
as important and almost as much neg- 
lected is the care for personal appear- 
ance. After sixty, vanity of the person 
should be carefully cultivated. After 
sixty, coxcombry in a man and co- 
quetry in a woman become cardinal 
virtues. Can it be said that the old as 
a rule so consider them ? 

But, far more crucial question still, 
are the old willing to accept the hard 
truth that they have still much to learn, 
and that their best teachers are to be 
found in the ranks of the younger gen- 
eration? The process is oftentimes a 
painful one ; most vitalizing processes 
are—in the pains of death lie life’s 





highest promise — but the sage recog- 
nizes early that it is the pain itself 
which fructifies. He knows that, once 
surrounded by youth in the pride of its 
twenty-five years, he must perforce 
pocket his seventy odd. After a bit, 
the sight of the happy and the com- 
panionship of the hopeful do their 
work. He catches the contagion, for 
happiness is as infectious as misery. 
He loses his own years, he takes on a 
few of theirs. Is this no gain? Wrote 
a French octagenarian lately to an- 
other: ‘*Prends un appartement au 
midi, et entoure-toi le plus que tu pour- 
ras de gens jeunes. A notre Age le 
plus grand ennemi c’est le froid. Ré- 
chauffe ton corps & la lumiére, et ton 
coeur & la jeunesse.”’? So only will men 
escape the dull stagnation of the back- 
water, and find themselves, instead, 
moving in and enjoying the full cur- 
rent of life, giving and taking freely in 
turn. 

It may be replied that even if the 
case be proven, even if the old are no 
longer counted with in the real affairs 
of life, they have still nothing to make 
moan over, for as they gather years, 
are they not treated like cherished chil- 
dren, and is that, after all, so cruel a 
fate, seeing how large a space in the 
social economy this privileged class 
occupies, and more, how vast is the 
outlay of love and devotion expended 
on it? This is a most plausible retort, 
but the analogy, like so many of its 
kind, presents only a surface resem- 
blance. The child, to whom the world 
is as yet but Tom Tiddler’s ground 
with the added accommodation that 
willing vassals collect and bring in the 
treasure, and who rules that world 
with a more or less benevolent despot- 
ism, is coming into his kingdom. No 
one is more aware of his bright pros- 
pects than the young hero himself. 
The old man in the dark corner, his 
bundle of memories about him, is wait- 
ing for the signal to get up and depart 
silently. Abdication is his next event, 
and of that, too, he is acutely sensible. 
With ever-growing anger he sees that 
those about him suppose him glutton- 
ous of life, tenacious of his seat at the 
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feast, whereas he knows that the only 
desire possessing him is, not to live on 
indefinitely, but to be counted as alive 
whilst still living. And to help him to 
achieve this not one of the crowd about 
him will lend a helping hand! So he 
sits, hardly visible in the surrounding 
semi-darkness, and from time to time 
utters feeble wailings which for the 
most part fall on unheeding ears. 
“Foolish old things, why aren’t they 
happy? They have got everything 
they can possibly want,” is the thought, 
and the speech, too, of scornful youth 
as it passes by on the other side. 

The commercial spirit dominating us 
here as elsewhere has, it is to be feared, 
much to answer for. Everything be- 
comes material; everything is to be 
turned to account. The old are loved. 
When they die they are hugely missed 
—after many days it may be ; let this 
console them somewhat; but over- 
conscientious guardians still insist on 
placing them on that high and far-off 
shelf alike out of the way of harm and 
out of the way of joy. They may be 
cherished ; they are no longer thought 
serviceable. The ministrations to the 
old too often wear the air of patronage ; 
a vicious, albeit a familiar, form of 
doing good. How fiercely the fires of 
resentment at this treatment burn in 
those withered frames is only known 
to the few beyond their own family 
circle in whom they confide. 

“« Le repos est une bonne chose, mais 
Vennui est son frére,’? wrote Voltaire. 
The truth of the saying comes home to 
many sufferers from what he also called 
la maladie des désabusés. The Roman 
Church, wise and far-seeing mother of 
sick children as she is, has provided 
for the relief of all such that admirable 
system, most inadequately called con- 
fession, whereby the sinful and the 
penitent can discharge their guilty con- 
sciences and receive absolution — or, 
as the irreverent style it, permission to 
start afresh —and where the sorrowful 
and the weary find, momentarily at any 
rate, asylum from the griefs pursuing 
them. Sure beforehand are they of 
two things: present consolation, the 
wine and oil of sympathy freely poured 





in, and, more precious still, after- 
certainty of unbroken silence. Oh, 
wise and tender mother thus to furnish 
sanctuary for the feeble and the dis- 
abled ! 

Our Protestant establishment, like so 
many of our other national institutions, 
appears to have been modelled with 
the intention of meeting only the needs 
of the young, the robust, and the vigor- 
ous. She builds no such harbor for the 
good ships that can no longer breast 
the storm. The aging man or woman 
who should carry their inner griefs to 
the good, kind neighbor, who happens 
also to be the industrious parson of the 
parish, stands a very good chance — 
and well they know it, so unusual is 
the proceeding — of having their confi- 
dence exhaustively talked over with 
his zealous wife. Very possibly, when 
putting down “ poor old Jones’s”’ pri- 
vate woes to take up the much more 
important question of church-wardens’ 
interferences or district visitors’ incom- 
petency, the over-busy husband will 
end with the parenthetical request that 
she, who is alike omniscient and om- 
nipotent in the clothing club and at the 
mothers’ meeting, will consent to take 
‘“‘poor old Jones”’ under her especial 
charge, and will ‘‘see what she can do 
for him.’”? To do her justice, the ap- 
peal is seldom made in vain, this class 
of job being dear to the souls of most 
women. The only sufferer is ‘ poor 
old Jones” himself. He feels sorely 
enough, when Mrs. Parson has benevo- 
lently dealt with his ‘case’ and ad- 
ministered the bitter tonic of her advice, 
that he has been ‘‘ rushed over’? where 
angels could hardly have trod lightly 
enough. So, a trifle late in the day 
perhaps, he resolves for the future to 
maintain unbroken silence. Light and 
air thus shut away, the evil is increased 
a hundredfold. For to many persons 
not to express the griefs that consume 
them means the certain poisoning of 
their wounds. 

The most powerful chapter in the 
most powerful of Charlotte Bronté’s 
books — we refer to “* Villette ’? — deals 
with this great need of human nature, 
the prayer for utterance. In it the 
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little English governess, Protestant and 
Puritan, finds herself friendless and 
alone in the church of St. Gudule. 
Utterly broken down and miserable she 
is wholly unable to resist the mighty 
impulse driving her, and well-nigh be- 
side herself, she drops on to her knees 
in the first confessional she comes to, 
and there pours forth, incoherently, all 
her mental distress into the ear of 
the hidden priest behind the curtain. 
Nothing that Charlotte Bronté has 
written comes near this finely touched 
episode, both for its intuitive knowl- 
edge of, and its fidelity to, some of the 
deepest springs of human nature. 
Other writers have, now and then, 
had an equal share of the like spirit of 
reverent understanding. In the life of 
Sir James Mackintosh, published in 
1836, occur two very remarkable let- 
ters. They were written by him when 
himself getting in years, to Mr. Robert 
Hall, a Baptist minister at Leicester 
and a friend of his early life. Mr. 
Hall, when more than middle-aged, be- 
came subject to attacks of recurrent 
insanity. Youth was gone, so that any 
hope of perfect recovery was out of the 
question. It might well be thought 
that in such a case to offer consolation 
which should be free from the taint of 
insincerity would be well-nigh impossi- 
ble. Yet Sir James Mackintosh did 
not so find it. After writing to his 
friend that his then present distressful 
circumstances were in great measure 
** owing to the loftiness of his ideals,” 
he goes on to say: “ The strength of 
your genius would in all common cir- 
cumstances have made you a most 
desirable correspondent, and the cir- 
cumstances which now limit your 
mental excursions give to your corre- 
spondence attractions of a very peculiar 
nature. Both the subject and the tone 
of our letters are probably unexampled. 
I have trusted enough to speak of 
what perhaps no friend ever touched 
before, and you justify my confidence 
by contemplating with calm superiority 
that from which the firmest men have 
recoiled. That the mind of a good 
man may approach independence of 
external things is a truth which no one 
LIVING AGE. VOL.I. 39 
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ever doubted who was worthy to un- 
derstand ; but you perhaps afford the 
first example of the moral nature look- 
ing on the understanding itself as 
something that is only the first of its 
instruments. You are perhaps the first 
who has reached this superiority. 
With so fine an understanding, you 
have the humility to consider its dis- 
turbance as a blessing, so far as it im- 
proves your moral system. We are all 
accustomed to contemplate with pleas- 
ure the suspension of the ordinary 
operations of the understanding in 
sleep, and to be even amused by its 
nightly wanderings in dreams. From 
the commanding eminence which you 
have gained you will gradually famil- 
iarize your mind to consider its other 
aberrations as only more rare than 
sleep or dreams, and in process of time 
they will cease to appear to you more 
horrible. You will thus be delivered 
from that constant dread which so 
often brings on the very evil dreaded. 
But whoever has brought himself to 
consider a disease of the brain as dif- 
fering only in kind from a disease of 
the lungs, has robbed it of that mys- 
terious horror which forms its chief 
malignity. If he were to do this by 
undervaluing intellect, he would indeed 
gain only a low quiet at the expense of 
mental dignity. But you do it by feel- 
ing the superiority of a moral nature 
over intellect itself. Disappointed in 
the pursuit of union with real or sup- 
posed excellence of a limited sort, you 
sought refuge in the contemplation of 
the Supreme Excellence. But, by the 
conflict of both, your mind was torn in 
pieces, and even your most powerful 
understanding was unable to resist the 
force of your still more powerful moral 
feelings.” The letter closes with an 
urgent entreaty that Mr. Hall will join 
them forthwith at Bombay, where, Sir 
J. Mackintosh adds, ‘‘the house is 
large, so that you can avoid company, 
and where you would improve us and 
we might help cheerfulness to steal 
upon you.’’ 

Is there any one who can read this 
letter unmoved and without feeling 
that the gift of healing may still be 
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amongst us? What, for instance, 
might not the reception of such an 
utterance do for many a lost soul in 
‘“‘asylum”’ to-day? Would not the 
possession of one such friend go far to 
make life blessed, however evil its out- 
ward conditions might be? But the 
difficulty is to imagine it written to- 
day! Pseudo-science holds us in so 
tight a grip, her false spirit commands 
us so entirely, that, amongst other tri- 
fles, brain disturbance and disgrace are 
now almost synonymous terms. She 
has told us, and we have not been slow 
to hearken and to adopt her creed, that 
life in the plenitude of its powers is 
alone worth the living. We dishonor 
our dead without protest or remark — 
witness the setting up of dead bodies 
as targets in the Edinburgh mortuary 
the other day. The press, so ready 
to open its columns to the vexations 
of gentlemen enforcedly spending the 
night (somewhat prematurely, perhaps) 
in a police-cell, or to ladies aggrieved 
at the non-recognition of their capacity 
for parliamentary selection, had for this 
new amenity of science no single word 
of comment. When mental disorder 
comes, our modern method is to hide 
away those who are “stricken of the 
gods,” as if to them, and not to 
our own materialistic indifference, be- 
longed the deeper shame. Palaces 
abound round London and all over the 
provinces, filled with the living dead, 
of whom no acknowledging word is 
ever spoken. It may be that for some 
of them the separated life offers the 
best chance of recovery. But this can- 
not be true of all the unhappy inmates. 

Only to the young, apparently, is 
granted license for full and free ex- 
pression of its moods. ‘* Human docu- 
ments’? we have had galore, all penned 
by experienced young persons under 
twenty-five years of age. To the old 
whose need is far more urgent —for 
is not the day of their long silence 
at hand ?—no such indulgences are 
granted. To be dumb if they cannot 
smile is their hard sentence. The 
spirit of reverence for the old is, say 
our hostile critics, exchanged in En- 
gland to-day for the spirit of careless 





pity. The bargain is a bad one for all 
concerned. Pity may be akin to love 
(we very much doubt it), but is cer- 
tainly own cousin to contempt. 

So busy are the scientists with life in 
its every, its meanest form, that they 
have no time left to bestow upon 
death, which, after all, is quite as uni- 
versal and quite as natural a process. 
‘“* A necessity, but a vile one,’’ as one 
of them once described it. ‘Get on 
with your dying,’”? urged the old 
woman, not unkindly, to her partner 
when he appeared to be ‘“ dawdling 
about,’’ as she expressed it, and wast- 
ing both his time and her own. And 
to ‘get on with the dying’? would 
seem to be the only word which the 
living at this time of day have to offer 
to the moribund. Is the charge made 
a just one? Verily if it is, ‘whom 
the gods love die young’’ becomes 
again pregnant with new meaning. 
We are aware that the greatest of our 
moralists says, ‘‘ Nay, retire men can- 
not when they would, neither will they 
when it were reason; but are impa- 
tient of privateness even in age and 
sickness which require the shadow; 
like old townsmen that will be still 
sitting at their street door, though 
thereby they offer age to scorn.” 
But, it must be remembered, Lord Ba- 
con was an Englishman, reared under 
the influence of our climate, and with 
the shadow of Calvin about him. 

Regretfully we remember that it was 
a Frenchman, Dacier of Anquetal, who, 
being informed at the age of eighty 
that his death might be near, wrote to 
invite a friend in these joyous words : 
“Venez voir un homme qui meurt 
plein de la vie.” He apparently had 
mastered the idea that the fine art of 
dying offers to the full as great oppor- 
tunities, alike to professors and stu- 
dents, as does the fine art of living 
about which we are all so mightily 
busy. Is it fanciful to suggest that his 
philosophy had even gone a step be- 
yond, and that, secure in his belief in 
continued existence, he looked upon 
the last twenty years of his life, not as 
a period of repose and inactivity after 
labor well performed, during which his 
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part was to sit still and be honored of 
all men, but rather as a time of begin- 
ning again, of learning afresh, and 
from the last joined of the teachers, 
how best to make ready for the new 
worlds opening before him? If this 
were so, what a supple and buoyant 
spirit he must have carried with him to 
the great unknown ! 
B. A. CRACKANTHORPE. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF MARGREDEL : 


BEING A FIRESIDE HISTORY OF A 
FIFESHIRE FAMILY. 
CHAPTER X. 

‘‘GOOD-MORNING, Miss Oliphant,’’ 
said the captain, a few days later, giv- 
ing her his left hand, for his right was 
still slung. ‘‘ The short shadows out- 
side’ (he inclined his eyebrows to the 
trees on the lawn) ‘tell me I am late, 
as usual.” 

‘¢ But this morning not last as usual, 
Captain Hill. Mother is not here yet.” 

Jean poured out his coffee. 

‘¢ Like her, I have an invalid’s priv- 
ilege. Otherwise your virtuous hours 
and industry would shame me,’ he 
said; and he pointed to the needle- 
work which she had laid aside. 

Frank Hill, I have been told, had a 
way of saying things that balanced 
themselves betwixt the serious and the 
flippant ; and the tone of his voice in 
saying them hovered between the two. 
From words and deeds of his which 
have come to my knowledge (and in 
due time you shall hear of some of 
them), I judge that, could you have 
laid back the externals of the man as 
you might an eyelid, you should have 
exposed a hundred humors in a state of 
inconsistency. He could have told you 
all about himself,—how neutral he 
was towards all that went on within 
him and around him,—but he would 
not have told you. It was so bad in 
taste to be indiscriminatingly intro- 
spective. Indiscriminatingly, observe. 
The most selfish thing about this self- 
ish man was his fine taste, his sensi- 
tiveness. His compass was never 
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adjusted to any principles ; it was for- 
ever being affected by those with which 
he came in contact. Only, he remained 
neutral, as it were, like a captain who 
knew how his ship was apt to veer 
through the influence of the iron hills 
about him, and made allowances for 
the errors or inconsistency in himself. 
Reason fixes most of us; Frank never 
reasoned. He lived by intuition, as 
women live, they say. 

Consequently, he studied every one 
whom he came across; and women 
most carefully, for they told you less 
than men, and required more delicate 
discrimination. At present Jean was 
under the lens. It was not love of 
reading character, you see. It was the 
demand of his selfishness to know how 
best to hold himself in the eyes of 
those with whom he would stand well. 
They*were the whole world, if possi- 
ble ; not Rab only, but the cuddies 
also. In the main, his sensitiveness 
singled out the beautiful and the good. 
When he would he could sail past the 
most tempting beauty, without waxed 
ears. He went about tasting peaches, 
and the over-sweet ones he could de- 
tect and throw away. Selfishness is 
the Devil, and the Devil’s gift is the 
knowledge of good and evil. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the greatest 
devilishness carries with it a taste for 
the good. 

Perhaps you may think that these are 
too out-of-the-way reflections for the 
breakfast-room at Eden Braes. But 
Frank’s thought then was, How fresh 
everything looked there, with the clear 
sun shining among the cups and on 
this girl who sat at the other end of 
the table from him! And if Frank 
Hill was the man that I have painted 
him (and I would do no one a wrong 
deliberately, least of all a man dead 
and buried years ago), we who follow 
Jean’s history should know what really 
these thoughts of his about her mean. 

“What a simple, earnest, girlish 
girl!’ he had said to himself often 
during these days at Eden Braes. She 
was a new type. Only, one had to 
force her into womanly relations. By 
womanly relations Frank meant confi- 
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dential relations on the assumption of 
the sexes. One of the conditions in 
himself of which he was well aware 
was the heat in his blood. 

‘You are laughing at my playing 
the invalid —in spite of this imposing 
bandage,” he said, shrugging his 
wounded shoulder, and wincing in con- 
sequence. 

Even without the wince she had 
taken him seriously. She still blamed 
herself for his hurt, although he had 
made her blush by telling her it was 
the happiest accident in the world that 
had left him her guest at Eden Braes. 

“*T did not laugh,” she said. 

“* But yes.”’ 

‘“‘No. Truly,” she said. 

‘““Why, then,’ he replied, ‘you 
didn’t. ‘A lady’s ‘‘verily”’ ’s as po- 
tent as a lord’s.’ Do you read Shake- 
speare ?”’ , 

‘*T have read ‘ Ophelia.’ ”’ 

‘¢<¢ Ophelia’? Ah! ‘ Hamlet.’ ”’ 

‘‘* Hamlet,’ I should say. But I 
don’t remember much about anything 
or any one save poor Ophelia, with her 
rosemary and rue and daisies. Mar- 
grédel read it to me.”’ 

“Who is Margrédel? What is 
she ?” 

‘‘ Margrédel. Margrédel English. 
My friend Margrédel, in Kirkcaldy. 
We used to read to each other at our 
needlework — or, rather, Margrédel 
used to read; and once she found a 
book with ‘Hamlet’ in it, and read it 
to me. I thought I saw Ophelia in 
her feathers strewing her flowers in the 
path, and her brother looking on. 
Poor Ophelia! ” 

Frank was surprised at the fervor 
with which Jean spoke. On more 
than one occasion Margrédel’s passion- 
ate habits had struck a chord in her 
calmer and more stolid friend. This 
reading of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ was one of them, 
and Jean spoke with a broken emo- 
tion in sympathy with the recollection 
of it. 

The recollection would have been 
even more intense had Jean known 
that Margrédel took home the book and 
recited to her uncle passages from the 
play. Monsieur Malbert sat half asleep 





in his chair, and ever and again Mar- 
grédel looked up from her reading to 
see if he remained awake. The mad- 
ness of Ophelia, however, carried her 
away, and she read on, unconscious of 
his having sat up spell-bound and 
eager. 

At length she closed the book, and, 
with half a sigh, said, ‘‘ It makes me 
think of Calcedony, the poor woman at 
the harbor.” 

‘* Bah!” her uncle cried, springing 
from his chair and pacing the room. 

‘¢ Girl,’ he said—and she trembled 
under his flashing eyes —‘“‘ they grow 
as thick as grapes — maids like Ophelia. 
Men pluck them, suck them, spit them 
out. And their brothers come home 
too late, and find them dead — dead, 
and their seducers gone.” 

Suddenly he seized the book from 
her hands. 

‘*Did Laertes kill him, girl?’ he 
said, scanning the remainder of the 
story. ‘Did he find him? Did he 
kill him ? ” 

‘‘They killed each other,’’ she re- 
plied meekly. 

“cc Ah ! ” 

“The swords were poisoned —one 
was—and they exchanged and killed 
each other, and died friends.” 

‘* Friends |’? —he laughed sarcasti- 
cally. ‘* Friends!” and he tossed the 
book against the wall and began pacing 
the room again. 

‘¢ Friends when I’ve killed him — oh 
yes, good friends. What could Laertes 
do but run him through —through” 
(here he made a thrust with his hand, 
and Margrédel trembled afresh), “ and 
then die, to fight again in hell maybe.” 

** Uncle!’ cried Margrédel, running 
up to him and seizing his arm. 

‘* Ah,” he said: “‘he had no little 
Margrédel left ;’’ and yet he had to 
look up to the frightened face that he 
was patting. 

So she quieted him, and picked up 
her book as she went up-stairs to bed. 
And the striking of the town clock, and 
the brawl coming up from the narrow 
street, although she had known no other 
sounds all her days, were strangely out 
of accord with the thoughts that came 
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into her head. She felt as if she lay in 
a foreign city. 

Of all this she said nothing to Jean. 
But the simple-minded Jean, fitted to 
be the heroine of a tragedy but not to 
imagine one, never forgot Margrédel’s 
intensity in speaking the part of 
Ophelia. As we know, she had had 
her own childish sorrows ; they bad 
touched her heart. She had wept with 
Ophelia as if Ophelia had been a sister. 
She knew nothing of the imaginative 
sympathy ; and that it was which made 
her story to Frank so real. She was 
not critical. She could not understand 
Frank when he said : — 

‘“‘Ophelia or Hamlet — it matters 
not. Fate, overwhelming Circum- 
stance, devoured both.”’ 

“Yes, I see,’? Jean replied slowly, 
as if working out the idea in her own 
mind. ‘*They couldn’t help it, you 
mean. I never thought of that. Nor 
could Ophelia help it.” 

“ That’s tragedy,’’ Frank said. 

‘¢ But we’re all in God’s hands, and 
he can make it tragedy or — comedy.” 
She looked a little scared at having 
mentioned God’s name in the same 
breath with comedy. 

“We are all in ——” then Frank 
stopped. 

Did he think to himself, ‘*‘ Do I be- 
lieve that ?’? and marvel at his own 
moral nature, which had been whittled 
away to a point so fine that, knowing 
himself, he felt no remorse? At any 
rate, it was a strange scruple which 
prevented him playing the hypocrite 
with God’s name, and did not prevent 
him saying : — 

‘*Tt’s only on the stage that women 
die of love. In the every-day world 
their hearts are harder, I think. You 
never heard of a girl dying of love, did 
you?” 

“No,” said Jean gravely, dropping 
her eyes before his look and taking up 
her work. 

Before his stay at Eden Braes was 
over, she had come to listen to him 
whisper warmer things in her ears. 
He sounded her with his fine sensi- 
tiveness, and watched her love mark 
higher and higher. Love dawned on 





Jean like morning sunshine on the 
river — flickering at first, struggling 
through mists, and reflecting itself on 
odd, trembling little accidents of her 
ways, but gradually lighting her whole 
life, and gathering up again the heat to 
itself. 

Marg’et Hetherwick was a witness 
of one meeting between Jean and 
Frank, down by the old mill on the 
other side of the river against Eden 
Braes. It was through her that I came 
to know that Frank whispered tender 
words to a willing Jean. I am con- 
strained to tell you this because of 
something which happened later. In 
itself, too, it interests me, as illustrat- 
ing the rich increase which capital en- 
joys. Curious ears hear the newest 
secrets, even as wealthy men are for- 
ever receiving legacies ; and if you are 
conscious of virtue that does not fruc- 
tify, depend upon it you have buried a 
napkin somewhere or other. 

For her own sake and for the sake of 
others, perhaps Marg’et’s talent would 
have been as well hidden. To see and 
hear aright what good fortune had put 
in her way at the mill, she mounted the 
rickety staircase to the second story, 
and leaned far out of the window over 
the heads of Jean and the captain. 
She being a big woman and the aper- 
ture small, her elbow withdrew the 
support of the window-sash, which 
came down on her shoulders and kept 
her a listener willy-nilly. By and by 
Jean and Frank moved off. Hour after 
hour passed, and the moon rose upon 
the patient prisoner, who would not for 
the world have effected her escape by 
shouting for a stranger’s help. 

Towards midnight Rab appeared on 
the path searching for his wife. Mar- 
g’et knew the disadvantages of her 
present case ; not the least of them was 
her inability to gesticulate. It was not 
often, so to speak, that she was in so 
tight a place. 

‘* Takin’ yer daunder, Rab?” she 
called to him, as unconcernedly as she 
could. 

He stopped and looked up. By the 
light of the moon he read the situation, 
and was equal to it. Striking an atti- 
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tude, as nearly as possible in the man- 
ner of the strolling Romeos of Ceres 
Market, he began to play an imaginary 
guitar :— 
‘* The cats like kitchen, 
The dogs like broo.”’ 

‘‘ Haud your wheesht, and the bleth’- 
rie o’t,’’ panted Marg’et. “ An auld 
man like you skirlin’ at this time o’ 
nicht !”’ 

** And an auld wife like you bringing 
her guidman from his bed,’’ thought 
Rab ; but he was gallant, and said : — 

‘‘ Huts! there’s nane auld when the 
heart’s licht;’? and continued his 
quavering song : — 

‘*'The lassies like the lads weel, 
The auld wives, too.” 


‘* Rab,” cried Marg’et, not able to 
restrain her tears, “‘I wish ye wud 
come and lift this windy aff my shou- 
thers.”’ 

“The windy! ’”’ said Rab, in feigned 
surprise. ‘“‘ Are ye jammed wi’ the 
windy? Deary me! you micht ha’ 
said that at first.” 

He mounted the trap singing “‘ I’m a 
silly auld body.”’ 

The next day Marg’et said to him 
casually, ‘* D’ye ken wha I saw ae 
nicht — oh, maybe a week syne ?”’ 

Rab did not know. 

‘*Miss Jean and that captain. He’s 
ower lassie-like a sodger, to my think- 
in’ ; but there’s no mistakin’ she’s fond 
o’ him.”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 

THAT was the reason (who can doubt 
it?) why Jean rode out between the 
hedgerows of a morning more joyfully 
than ever, and why it was remarked by 
all that her smile was readier, her face 
sunnier, her courage stronger, than 
ever they had been before. Love was 
a new emotion to the simple Jean. 
She did not proclaim to all the world 
that she had found it, as no maiden 
should. Nor did she take it to pieces, 
or question her right to enjoy it. or 
hug it as if it were dearer because she 
might question her right to it. That is 
how some story-tellers of to-day would 
have their heroines behave. I am no 
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story-teller. I am narrating what octu- 
ally happened, although I never knew 
Jean Oliphant. Under her Northern 
sun she grew up into a straight and 
comely lass; and, when the time was 
fulfilled, her love also ripened, as 
healthy and strong as she herself. 
That was what brought the smiles to 
her sunny face, and made her more 
than ever a toast among the lads for 
miles around. 

By and by the lads told of two beau- 
ties in Eden Braes instead of one. If 
ever there were two happy girls under 
one roof, it was when Margrédel paid 
her long-promised visit to Jean. To 
Margrédel, who had never slept a night 
out of that High Street attic, whose 
mind was stored from books, the woods 
round Eden Braes, the river with its 
reedy bends where the otter builds, 
and all the summer sights and sounds, 
were the cause of great joy. 

‘You may laugh, Jean,” she said ; 
and Jean did laugh often at her excite- 
ment — as when, for example, the rab- 
bits nearly tripped them as they skirted 
the woods, or the herons floated over 
the high tree-tops near Kemback. 
‘You may laugh, Jean; but these 
things cause me to be so happy that I 
could make a poetry and sing aloud.” 

And she sang among the woods very 
often. 

**There’s something in here,’’ she 
continued, putting her hand to her 
breast, ‘‘which would sing out if it 
could only find the words ; but it can- 
not.” 

Nature did not touch Jean in this 
way ; nor, if it had touched her so, 
could she have spoken of it as Margré- 
del spoke. As her friend chattered 
about all the things around them, Jean 
kept saying to herself, ‘What a 
strange and dear being this French 
girl is!” 

The same thought passed through 
her mind the first time she took Mar- 
grédel to see Kemback Kirk, leading 
her by the path she and Frank Hill had 
ridden up some weeks before. Mar- 
grédel had met the captain more than 
once already at Eden Braes. It would 


be wrong to suppose that, from what 
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passed between Jean and him, she 
could have told that they were on spe- 
cially intimate terms. Love is not a 
clod, however, and its stammering 
tongue and tell-tale eyelid are eloquent 
to asister woman. 

The unaccustomed climb made Mar- 
grédel breathless, and any little voice 
which she had left was used to express 
her wonder at a new sensation. Her 
thoughts were busy, however, when 
Jean, whose words came as easily as if 
she sat in the arbor in Eden Braes 
garden, pointed out where the captain 
had fallen, and where Rab Hetherwick 
had startled her on the brow of the 
hill. Margrédel had the artistic habit, 
and she loved romance ; and then, too, 
she loved Jean very dearly. 

When they came in sight of the kirk, 
Margrédel was speechless at the won- 
derful beauty of the scene. Jean had 
always thought it a pretty spot, and 
had told her friends so when she 
brought them to see it. It was lovelier 
in her eyes now because of tender 
associations ; but these associations 
were her very own, and could enhance 
the beauty of the place to no one 
but herself. Yet here was Margrédel 
speechless— more affected, evidently, 
than Jean, with her reserved nature, 
would have cared to be. 

‘‘ Captain Hill was like you, Margré- 
del. He was struck with the loveli- 
ness of the place,’”’ Jean said, breaking 
the silence at last. 

“Have you any friends 
here ?”? Margrédel said. 

Jean thought it a strange question, 
but she answered it. 

‘“*My uncle’s grave—my mother’s 
uncle at least —is in the corner under 
the ivy yonder.”’ 

‘* What a lovely place to be buried 
in!’ Margrédel said. Then she 
turned. 

‘Do you know, Jean, I shall be jeal- 
ous of the Captain Hill.” 

Jean grew rosy. 

“Oh! I’m so glad, Jean,’’ Margré- 
del said again, impulsively linking her 
arm in Jean’s. 

They skipped down the path and 
along the river-bank, making the sum- 
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mer air the richer for their laughter, 
like two merry schoolgirls. 

So the happy days passed. 

The happiest hours in them, per- 
haps, were spent with Jean’s mother. 
Margrédel’s' impulsive heart wor- 
shipped the grey-haired invalid, whose 
face in repose she used to watch, con- 
juring up, after her artistic habit, the 
experiences which she thought she saw 
written on her brow. Mrs. Oliphant 
did not say much. She had learned to 
possess her soul in silence. But she 
had ready words of kindness for her 
daughter’s friend, and her high spirit 
shook a wing at times ; so that Doug- 
las, passing her window one balmy 
afternoon, thought it was the happiest, 
loveliest trio of women who sat and 
sewed by it. 

The reader will already have guessed 
why the sight awakened painful 
thoughts within Douglas’s breast ; nay, 
not awakened—intensified, I had rather 
said. 

Months before, his daughter had 
written home to him from Kirkcaldy, 
‘“‘T have made a very dear friend — 
Margrédel English ;’? and her words 
carried his mind back to long-buried 
days of adventure and riot. Then 
came further tales—of her beauty, of 
her likeness to Jean, of her unknown 
parentage. He would fain have ridden 
down to Kirkcaldy to catch a glimpse 
of this Margrédel. When Jean spoke 
of bringing her to Eden Braes, his soul 
rose in revolt against the thought; yet 
in his doubt and fear he said nothing, 
but tried to steel his heart, and wait 
for the thunderbolt if it should fall. 
But the sight of his wife, tied to her 
chair, drew pity to his eyes. There 
she sat, all unconscious of the danger 
that hung over her; and, for the first 
time in his life, the idea of his family’s 
curse harassed his soul. 

No wonder, then, that it pained him 
to see his wife and daughter and Mar- 
grédel seated in such happy converse 
beneath his roof, or that Mrs. Oliphant 
wrung his heart with anguish when 
she called to him : — 

‘*Dug! I am happy to-day with two 
daughters instead of one,” 
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The words, whose effects he turned 
aside to hide, drew the women closer. 
Margrédel could not help kissing her 
for their kindness, and owning their 
value to her orphaned heart, while 
Jean and her mother comforted her 
with the promise of their love. 

Douglas had to hear from his wife’s 
lips the recital of Margrédel’s story, 
which shut the door against any hope 
that was left him. Worse still to bear 
were the frank looks and words of the 
girl herself. 

But not only did Margrédel by her 
visit to Eden Braes make a family of 
friends. I have told you that she was 
beautiful, and have not thought it 
worth while telling you that she knew 
it. Is woman, whom God has armed 
at all points with a sensitiveness for 
what has beauty, to be blind to her 
own? And when does she realize it 
fully except when she feels its power ? 
If you could have heard the conversa- 
tions the two girls held when they re- 
tired to their rooms of a night, you 
would not have doubted that Margrédel 
had learned the power of her beauty to 
turn the heads of the Edenside youths. 
Do not think she was a flirt. One per- 
son of Margrédel’s day fell into that 
error, as you shall hear, and it had dis- 
astrous consequences. I feel it weigh- 
ing upon me like a burden that those 
who hear the story from me shall not 
be numbered among her accusers. 
Think rather of this bright and pas- 
sionate girl as of a bird that had been 
caged, not pining for the wider air 
which it had never known, yet thrilled 
at times with the instincts of freedom. 
Shall not such a bird revel in the sun- 
shine when at length it spreads its 
wings? I have told you how Margré- 
del skipped and sang in the woods in 
the mad intoxication of youth when it 
opens its heart to nature. Nature did 
not misunderstand her. But it would 
have been strange had no man or 
woman, too dull or too soiled with the 
world, misunderstood this freshness of 
the opening day, and done it wrong. 
Her very foreign accent, slight as it 
was, and her occasional slips in idiom, 
added to the danger, by creating claims 
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to confidences that were not safe with 
dishonest men. Do not blame Margré- 
del if it fell out so. 

The time to go fishing on the Eden 
is at darkening. Rab Hetherwick, who 
could busk a fly and crack a joke with 
any man, would have told you so; and 
had he met Captain Frank Hill on the 
lower runs at twilight, he might as 
likely as not have said to him — with 
his Marg’et’s story in his mind’s eye — 
that night-fishing had its advantages in 
the specially big fish it brought to the 
creel, 

‘“You have two strings to your 
bow,”’? some one twitted Frank, bor- 
rowing from another sport ; and Frank 
acknowledged the fact readily enough, 
quoting from an old author the opinion 
that ‘‘ to fly well with one wing, to run 
fast with one leg, were rather rare 
masteries than sure examples.’”? That 
was Frank Hill all over. But that was 
before the two-stringed metaphor had 
gained truth in its application by Mar- 
grédel’s appearance at Eden Braes. 
He would not have relished Rab’s joke 
on one particular night, when he left a 
company of officers and farmers and 
went down the river with his rod. 

‘“There’s always a Naiad of the 
stream Frank fishes,’’ one said, as soon 
as the door had closed upon the captain. 

“As who should say,’ another 
added, ‘“‘there’s mony ane maks an 
errand to the ha’ to bid my lady gude- 
day.” 

‘‘Frank overdoes it,’? the first 
speaker went on. ‘ You'll neither 
catch Eden trout nor Eden women if 
you show yourself at the end of the 
rod.”” 

‘“* No fear of that. Frank can pick 
his lane. It’s the brightest fly takes in 
the dark,”’ a third broke in. 

“IT think you’ve run that figure to 
ground,”’ said the old fox-hunter in the 
corner, not deigning to take his pipe 
from his mouth. ‘The whole pack of 
you are jealous of Hill’s success.” 

‘* He has to thank his horse and his 
collar-bone for that,’’ growled a young- 
ster in reply. 

The others laughed, while the elder 
man looked contemptuous. 
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‘* Well, well,’ he said, ‘‘ better you 
all recognize it now. I mind’’—he 
turned to the last speaker —‘‘I mind, 
when you weren’t done with the rattle, 
we didn’t notice a bonny peach in that 
same Eden Braes till a stranger came 
and plucked it. Then we began to mix 
her name with our wine. It was 
‘bonny Mistress Jean’ in those days, 
too, — poor woman ! ”’ 

“Poor? why poor?’ one or two 
officers queried. 

The youngster had his revenge. 

‘¢Don’t you see ? the peach missed 
our friend’s cleaner mouth. He would 
bite after no man.” 

The fox-hunter flushed annoyance, 
for he had been notorious in his day 
for straying afield. But one oppor- 
tunely said : — 

‘* By the way, what about the French 
girl that outshines your bonny Jean ?” 
and the private bicker was merged in 
the larger question of Jean and Mar- 
grédel, and their respective merits. 

The soldiers were all for Margrédel, 
but the country-side was loyal. Jack 
Elder focussed the discussion after his 
own elegant fashion when he said : — 

**Tt’s about ixey-pixey. The French 
girl’s gotten the features; Jean’s a 
‘ strapper ’ — she is.”’ 

The judgment satisfied the audience. 
They had all seen Jean upon a horse, 
and Margrédel’s champions had to own 
to the wonder. of that sight. In order 
to strengthen their position, they must 
needs retail much of Margrédel’s 
choicest repartee ; and so, you may be 
sure, the night passed in a highly in- 
tellectual manner. 

Meanwhile, Frank was plying his rod 
towards Eden Braes. He was given, 
perhaps, to fishing for nymphs as well 
as for trout ; but, to do him justice, he 
enjoyed both sports. 

Over against Eden Braes, at the old 
mill, is a nice run, a pretty certain 
place to the ‘man who can stand well 
back and throw alongline. At Frank’s 
second cast there was a silver sparkle 
as a fish darted to the surface. The 
next should hook him. But, alas! his 
line had caught something behind him, 
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tune with her little scream, to find that 
he had hooked Margrédel. 

‘A bigger fish than you bargained 
for,’’? she cried merrily, being pleased 
to recognize her captor. 

*¢ With a lot of play in it,” he said to 
himself. Oh, those dark eyes | 

“Shall I unhook it? or shall I cut 
it?’ He put his hand in his pocket 
for his knife. 

** Nay, unhook it.” 

He had not to bend to her shoulder. 
He drank an intoxicating draught from 
those eyes that looked straight into his. 

“Mr. Oliphant and Willy are coming 
from Cupar. Did you meet them? I 
may have missed them, or they may 
have come by the road,”’ she said, but 
not chiefly to explain her presence 
there ; for she added, ‘* But Jean’s in. 
Will you come up to the house ?” 

She blushed with the pleasure of 
being a confidante of her friend’s lover. 

‘So she takes that for granted,’’ was 
the thought that flashed through Frank’s 
mind, and irritated him. 

‘Will you hold my rod ?” he said. 
‘Tt will be easier to unhook.” 

‘And kiss the dog that chastened 
me,” she replied, innocent of any 
wrong except a little pride in the 
smartness of her conversations, which 
Frank had flattered. 

He looked into her eyes, stopping in 
his task to do so. Where was his fine 
taste ? I tell you, fine taste in a man 
is not a moral quality. 

There was a world of revelation in 
the look, and the blood leapt in her 
veins. 

He replied to her first question. 

“* 1d rather stay with you,”’ he said. 

The words brought her to her senses. 
He saw his mistake, and could have bit 
his tongue off. 

** Cut it,’ she said. 

** Are you angry, Margrédel ?”’ 

‘¢ Cut it,’ she repeated. 

Just then there was a rustling of the 
bushes, as if some one were on the 
path. He remembered that Douglas 
and Willy were expected that way, and 
opened his knife slowly so as to give 
him time. The rustling, whosoever 


and he turned, with a hasty word in! caused it, died away. 
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“It cuts our friendship,” he said 
slowly. 

She was not mollified; that meant 
that she was not to be deceived. He 
was as well pleased that it was so. 
His passion, like his temper, was mer- 
curial ; but it had found bottom for the 
nonce, else he would have feared the 
imperious girl. 

** Margrédel,”’ he said ; and the pas- 
sion in his voice set vibrating in her a 
chord whose existence she had not 
dreamed of. There is a saving cherub, 
they say, which sits on a lofty perch 
within us. It can be tickled into blind- 
ness. 

She stood silent, erect, looking 
straight in front of her, passive as the 
grey-green bank that stretched at their 
feet, erect as the tall, dim tree-trunks. 
She was conscious of his words in her 
ear —to her as little full of meaning as 
the babbling of the river there, yet 
deadening the throbs of her heart like 
the stroking of an aching nerve. 

lt seemed minutes. For as many 
seconds only had his words smote her 
ear. Never mind what they implied. 
Passion is true, and his were passion- 
ate words, inspired by those rich red 
lips that hung on the moist surface of 
her face like holly-berries on the dewy 
leaves at even. 

She watched the dancing reflections 
of the young moon under the white 
willows. One, two, three —a hundred, 
she counted, and his voice in her ear. 

Into his passion’s tale began to enter 
reason. She believed he loved an- 
other. He had believed it once him- 
self. But now she was his all in all, 
his love, his Margrédel. ‘As for 
Jean ——”’ 

At the word the sluice-gates were 
opened. Her past, Jean’s friendship, 
Jean’s happy tell-tale face of love, her 
trust, that look of his a minute ago— 
up they all welled against the dyke that 
sense had reared for a second, and 
overflowed. By day, I suppose a look 
might have expressed her contempt, 
her loathing, and earnest abhorrence. 
In the darkness came words, English 
and French indiscriminately, as they 
served their turn to lacerate him. 
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Then she was gone, past him, under 
the willow, drowning the reflected 
moon with her shadow as new knowl- 
edge had drowned her innocence, 
across the bridge that led to Eden 
Braes, leaving on the other side the 
river the freshness of her girlhood. 
Frank noted it all as he passed down 
the riverside path. He passed from 
our history to war, and bivouac, and 
the homes of men and women, and his 
own home ; and with him went, seared 
on his inmost heart, the figure, the 
shadow, the words of Margrédel. 


From Temple Bar. 
EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF TENNYSON. 

In the decline of an honored life, 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, has passed 
away from us—the revered imperson- 
ation of genius and dignity. 

It is only one year ago since the 
sublime funeral service in Westminster 
Abbey testified to the national and 
world-wide homage and admiration 
which must ever cling to his memory. 
His noble poetry is left to us still, and 
to succeeding generations after us. As 
one of the few surviving friends of his 
earlier days, I can still remember him 
in the splendor of his youth and in the 
dawn of his great reputation. During 
the many years that have gone by since 
that time, I can gratefully recall his 
unvarying friendship towards me and 
mine. Many months, and sometimes 
even years, might pass without our 
meeting, but whenever we were within 
easy reach again, there was never any 
change in Alfred Tennyson’s kindly 
welcome to my husband and myself. 
He took up the thread of former days, 
and even sometimes of former conver- 
sations, exactly as if we had continued 
to see each other without any break at 
all ; and in the peace and restfulness of 
his most happy home, those who were 
dearest to him were equally faithful 
in their goodness and consideration 
towards all for whom he cared. He 
was consistently loyal towards those 
whom he had once accepted as his 
friends. 
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It must have been as long ago as 
the year 1839, when I was a very young 
girl, that my future husband, the Rev. 
W. H. Brookfield, brought his early 
college friend, Alfred Tennyson, to be 
introduced to my father,! who was him- 
self a poet and of literary and classical 
reputation. 

The name of Alfred Tennyson had 
long been familiar in our family, as the 
dearest friend of my first cousin, Ar- 
thur Hallam, on whose early death, in 
1833, ‘In Memoriam’ was written. 
Alfred Tennyson was, therefore, gladly 
welcomed by my father and by the re- 
mainder of our family—my mother 
had died long before. 

As ITremember him at that time, he 
was wonderfully handsome, and of tall 
and stately presence. 

Although always courteous, he was 
on this first visit to us reserved and 
silent for some time, until he gradually 
thawed under the sympathetic influ- 
ence of his friend Brookfield, to whom 
he was greatly attached, and the con- 
versation became generally interesting 
and agreeable. But when a slight 
pause occurred Tennyson slowly rose 
from his chair, and with grave deliber- 
ation laid his hand on my father’s re- 
markably fine and intellectual head, 
saying : ‘* You must do a great many 
foolish things, sir, with this great 
bump of benevolence of yours.’”’ My 
father answered genially, ‘‘I dare say 
I do’? —and we were all much amused, 
though a little awed at the same time. 
With all Lord Tennyson’s depth and 
originality of thought, the homage and 
admiration which became so widely 
accorded to him never led to his de- 
spising * the day of small things.” 

Good-nature is usually treated as a 
very commonplace virtue, the one re- 
deeming quality, perhaps, allowed to 
an otherwise stupid man. But when it 
is combined with the highest genius 
and the most critical ability, it is a de- 
lightful surprise, and this was most 
conspicuous in Alfred Tennyson ; he 
was so thoroughly kind, compassion- 

1 The late Sir Charles Elton, Bart., of Clevedon 


Court, Somersetshire, author of ‘* Boyhood” and 
other poems, and translator of ‘‘ Hesiod,”’ etc. 
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ate and sympathetic with all genuine 
trouble or perplexity. 

I remember the exceeding good-na- 
ture and interest he took in a very 
clever and imaginative boy of about 
twelve years old, who was spending a 
few days of his holidays with our kind 
friend Mrs. Cameron at Freshwater. 
Tennyson had heard he was not very 
happy at school. He invited him to 
his house, and dispelled all shyness and 
reserve by conversing with him, on 
equal terms, as it were, so as to set the 
dear boy at his ease, by discussing the 
books that he took interest in reading 
out of school, and leading him on by 
degrees to give an epitome, in his own 
words, of Miss Braddon’s latest three 
volume novel. Tennyson followed the 
whole narrative, as told him by his 
young schoolboy friend, with kindly 
attention, and this friendly sympathy 
in his young visitor’s pursuits and in- 
terests out of school did more to cheer 
him than any questionings about his 
grievances would have done. 

The great charm of Tennyson’s 
sense of humor has made itself felt 
even in his poetry, but it was always 
like a reserve fund near at hand in 
daily life—and the exceeding dignity 
and seriousness of his usual demeanor 
made these frequent flashes of amuse- 
ment the more welcome. 

In his younger days he would allow 
his friends to laugh at, as well as with 
him, and receive it with only playful 
indignation ; sometimes, perhaps, he 
would wilfully provoke their criticisms. 
On one occasion, after they had left 
Cambridge, my husband remembered 
dining with Tennyson, George Vena- 
bles, and others, at the Reform Club. 
After dinner, in contempt of all for- 
mality, Tennyson persisted in resting 
his feet on the table. His friends re- 
monstrated in vain, until one of them 
said: ‘“‘ Take care, Alfred, they will 
think you are Longfellow.”” Down 
went the feet. 

In later years, it was without the 
least touch of adapting himself to a 
lower level, that he would interest him- 
self in ordinary every-day questions. 
At one time he told me he very much 
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wished to find out whether ladies liked 
their male acquaintances to assume a 
gentler tone of voice, when speaking to 
them, from that in which they talked 
to each other. Alfred said he disliked 
this affectation of consideration towards 
what is called ‘‘ the weaker sex,” and 
that he preferred to think that the tone 
of voice, as well as the subject of 
conversation, should need no remodel- 
ling to make it fit for ladies to hear. 
Although with his intimate friends his 
conversation was full of depth and ear- 
nestness, on all serious subjects he 
would from time to time greatly amuse 
them with humorous flights of fancy, 
amounting sometimes to hyperbolical 
exaggeration, which those who knew 
him well could never misunderstand, 
but which might easily perplex a new 
acquaintance. 

A very delightful and highly culti- 
vated friend of ours, who belonged to a 
strictly conventional section of society, 
had gladly accepted an invitation to 
meet Tennyson at our house. She had 
read his poetry with great admiration, 
and was prepared to make his acquaint- 
ance with reverent enthusiasm. He 
was, however, as retiring as usual, 
when with absolute strangers, and the 
graceful deference of our dear friend’s 
demeanor towards him did not at first 
tend to dispel his shyness ; later in the 
evening, however, when Alfred had 
realized that this lady was an intimate 
friend of ours, and that we particularly 
wished that he should make himself 
agreeable to her, he went up to her 
with good-natured friendliness, saying, 
“T could not find anything to say to 
you before dinner, but now that I have 
a bottle of port in me, I can talk as 
much as you like.”” My friend was at 
first rather alarmed at this playful an- 
nouncement, receiving it as a literal 
assertion. But she was soon reas- 
sured by the serious interest of his 
conversation, which realized all her 
expectation. This is but a trifling in- 
cident to recall, but it is one of those 
early reminiscences of his bachelor 
days which seems to me to acquire in- 
terest from its very simplicity. 

In the very early years of our mar- 
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ried life, we were for a time in lodgings 
in Ebury Street ; Alfred Tennyson also. 
had rooms on the opposite side of the 
same street, and we daily met. It was 
some time before his marriage, and he 
consulted us as to a dinner he wished 
to give to a few very intimate friends, 
ourselves amongst the number — my 
cousin, Harry Hallam, was also there. 
The invitations had all been accepted, 
and the day for the dinner had arrived, 
when, in the early part of the aiter- 
noon, my husband found Alfred Ten- 
nyson at his lodging, superintending 
the dismantling of his bedroom, with 
workmen taking down his bedstead, as 
it had occurred to him that there was 
no drawing-room for the ladies he had 
invited, and that we should all have to 
meet together in his one sitting-room, 
and remain there through the whole 
evening. My husband succeeded in 
persuading him to give up this chival- 
rous intention, and assured him we 
should enjoy the novelty of remaining 
in the dining-room. We had a most 
agreeable evening, and Alfred’s hospi- 
table anxiety on our behalf was entirely 
relieved, after all this perturbation, by 
the landlady’s placing her own private 
sitting-room at our service for this 
special occasion. 

I believe we were all of us surprised 
to find how perfectly everything had 
been arranged for this party ef seven 
or eight guests. The dinner was excel- 
lent, the waiting admirable, and we 
found that Alfred had quietly secured 
the best possible assistance from out- 
side resources, beyond the reaeh even 
of the most obliging of London land- 
ladies. 

In the year 1855, just before the 
publication of Tennyson’s “ Maud,” I 
was with my husband and children on 
a visit to Lord and Lady Ashburton at 
the Grange, in Hampshire. There was 
a large party staying in the house, 
when, to our great joy, Alfred Tenny- 
son also arrived, and, I think, only the 
next day, the first copy of his latest 
poem, ‘* Maud,” was forwarded to him. 
We were all of us, of course, eager to 
hear his new poem read aloud by him- 
self, and he most kindly agreed to 
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gratify us. But there were difficulties 
to be got over. Carlyle and his wife 
were amongst the guests, and it was 
well known that he could not endure to 
listen to any one reading aloud —not 
even to Alfred Tennyson. 

Carlyle was accustomed to take an 
early walk daily, and to be accompa- 
nied by an appreciative companion. 
What was to be done ? All the visit- 
ors in the house were presumably anx- 
ious to listen to Tennyson’s delightful 
reading. Lord and Lady Ashburton 
were kept waiting, chairs had been 
arranged in a quiet sitting-room ; the 
visitors (ourselves amongst the num- 
ber) were taking their places. Alfred 
was ready. So was Carlyle—in the 
hall, waiting for a companion in his 
walk —and evidently he would not stir 
without one. It was quite an anxious 
moment. We each probably wondered 
which of us would volunteer to leap 
into the gulf, as it were, like Quintus 
Curtius of old. At length, to our great 
relief, Mr. Goldwin Smith generously 
stepped forward and joined the philos- 
opher, whilst we remained to listen 
with enthralled attention to the new 
words of the poet. 

I recollect during this same visit at 
the Grange, Tennyson’s coming in to 
breakfast rather late one morning, with 
a perturbed expression of face, and his 
watch in his hand, saying with great 
gravity, ‘‘ My watch has stopped, what 
am 1 to do?” We all felt concerned 
for a moment, until I think it was Mr. 
Fairbairn, who as a practical man, with 
equal gravity rose from his chair, took 
the watch from Alfred’s hand, asked 
for his key, wound it up, and silently 
returned it to its owner. 

On every important occasion in our 
lives some kindly word of interest and 
regard would come from Alfred Tenny- 
son, and when my husband died, in 
1874, he wrote a few lines to me, which 
I have always preserved, ending with 
the words, ‘* For I believe that the 
dead live, whatever pseudo-savants 
may say.’’ Lord Tennyson’s faithful 
attachment to my husband was further 
testified at this time by the touching 
lines of poetry reverting to their early 





days together at Cambridge, which I 
venture to subjoin, as they have not 
been very generally circulated. 


Brooks —for they call’d you so that knew 
you best — 

Old Brooks — who loved so well to mouth 
my rhymes ; 

How oft we two have heard St. Mary’s 
chimes ! 

How oft the Cantab supper, host and guest 

Would echo helpless laughter to your jest ! 

How oft with him we paced that walk of 


limes — 

Him, the lost light of those dawn-golden 
times, 

Who loved you well! Now both are gone 
to rest. 


You man of humorous melancholy mark, 
Dead of some inward agony —is it so ? 
Our kindlier, trustier Jacques past away ! 
I cannot laud this life, it looks so dark : 
Zxiac 6vap — Dream of a shadow, go— 
God bless you—I shall join you in a day ! 
Alfred Tennyson. 


1 Arthur Hallam. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS. 

THESE are the days of strikes. No 
sooner is one happily closed than an- 
other, more serious it may be, and far- 
ther reaching in its effects, comes up 
for next consideration. A big trade 
strike is just ended; another, of a 
totally different complexion, is fast 
approaching. Not every one possesses 
the power of reading sky signs aright, 
yet for months past very large and 
plain specimens have been on view. 
More than one of the public prints has 
beguiled this year’s autumn dulness by 
opening its columns to a majority of 
daughters, who have therein detailed 
their intimate and personal home griev- 
ances. They, in their turn, have been 
answered by a minority of mothers 
champing under the sense of the burn- 
ing ingratitude, and more, the general 
unseemliness of their offspring. With 
a frankness that would be indecent 
were it not absolutely tragic both sets 
of combatants have exposed to a gaping 
audience their naked griefs and un- 
veiled wrongs. As the controversy 
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ended precisely where it began, in 
mere hot statement, no one was any 
the better, and not a few were consid- 
erably the worse. Neither did the 
question itself get any “ forrarder” 
towards solution. This was a large 
and vulgar sky ‘‘ skeleton,’’ but others, 
more subtle, yet to the full as signifi- 
cant, are not lacking. 

When an habitué of London society, 
himself a keen observer of manners, is 
heard to remark that this question must 
be ripe, seeing the very large percent- 
age of households where war, open or 
concealed, exists between mothers and 
daughters, it is serious. When a lead- 
ing London doctor confides to a friend 
that he is much concerned by a new 
phenomenon in his practice, to wit, 
the frequent presence in his waiting- 
room of mothers broken down in body 
and perplexed in mind over ‘ difficul- 
ties’? with their grown-up daughters, 
and of daughters come to consult him 
privately whose nerves have ‘gone 
wrong’? because, as they put their 
case, they are not ‘*‘understood”’ nor 
** sympathized with ’’ by their mothers, 
this is significant indeed. The evil 
cannat be lightly laughed away as a 
passing trouble, to be speedily cured 
by marriage in the one case, and in 
the other—where the mothers’ inap- 
propriate youthfulness is a chief dis- 
turbing cause —by the certain grip of 
relentless old age. For our own part 
we believe the psychological moment 
has arrived in which to probe, to diag- 
nose, and to prescribe for, the hidden 
disease. 

Let it be granted, for the sake of 
convenience, that the premisses above 
stated are correct, and that a case is so 
far proven. With whom does the fault 
lie? on whose shoulders should rest 
the main burden of responsibility for 
the dead-lock, if it exists as stated by 
these experts? In this latest strike 
we will call the mothers the employers, 
and the daughters the operatives. The 
capital of the employers is here repre- 
sented by a wide experience, which 
should carry in its train wisdom, far- 
reaching vision, and a balance of pa- 
tient staying power which ought never 
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to be wholly drawn out. The opera- 
tives bring as their contribution to the 
carrying out of the existing social con- 
tract, youth, vitality, ‘‘go,’’ and the 
muscle strength that enables them to 
pick themselves up and go home after 
a deadly encounter, only a surface 
bruise or two the worse, whilst their 
elder and less supple opponent has pos- 
sibly received wounds which, bleeding 
inwardly, poison the joy of life at its 
purest source. 

For our own part we are prepared to 
state frankly at the outset that, whilst. 
admitting to the full the provocative 
nature, the egoism, the governing un- 
reasonableness, which too often char- 
acterize the attitude of the daughters 
during the struggle for supremacy, 
everything, in fact, which goes to form 
that expressive yet inelegant word tire- 
some, we yet find ourselves ranged on: 
the side of the younger generation. 
Let their case be first stated. They 
are young. They are vital. The 
springs of life, the thirst to taste its 
joys, run very strong in their veins. 
They desire ardently to try things on 
their own account. They long for the 
‘* unexpected,” not always the “ prop- 
erly introduced,” still less the ‘ well 
accredited’ of that sage and prudent 
ambassador their mother. Far from. 
them is the desire for things that are 
wrong in themselves. They have no: 
unwholesome hankering for forbidden 
fruit. Their individuality is at this 
moment the strongest, and the most 
inconvenient, thing about them. They 
pray passionately to be allowed to: 
travel ever so short a way alone. 
Should an obstructive pebble lie in 
their path and threaten for a moment 
to upset their youthful equilibrium, 
they resent hotly the immediate appli-. 
cation of the hand of a guardian to the 
small of their back. So have we seen 
a rebellious baby, just able to run, hit 
out impotently, but with deadly intent, 
at the over-conscientious nurse who- 
stood by ready to “save” it from that 
wholesome tumble provided by a wise 
nature as experience-lesson. Girls. 
want to make their own minor mis- 
takes and. not to be strictly limited by 
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unwritten law to producing feeble imi- 
tations of their mothers’ best copies. 
And why not, since mistakes have to 
be made ? No one is worth a thought 
who has not made them, and he, or 
she, who has lost the capacity for their 
manufacture, as an occasional indul- 
gence, is far on towards old age. To 
look upon trivial errors, whether of 
speech, manner, or action, as anathema 
maranatha —and this is the real bogey 
of the good mother—is but to make 
complacent display of her own limited 
intelligence. Other and graver plaints 
has the daughter, plaints which per- 
haps she has never actually formulated, 
but of the existence of which she is 
intensely sub-conscious. Does uncon- 
genial atmosphere go for nothing as a 
shaping influence? What of the suf- 
fering of a girl on whom tricksy nature, 
or some remote ancestress, has_be- 
stowed a romantic, gipsy-minded per- 
sonality, and who finds herself in a 
well-ordered and accurately balanced 
entourage where this side of her—a 
side she can no more help than the 
color of her hair or the shape of her 
nose —is conscientiously repressed, 
disapproved of, and ignored ? 

We have of late years elected to 
educate everybody, our daughters in- 
cluded. Girton and Newnham, the 
‘** halls,’ and all kinds of minor estab- 
lishments of a like kind fill the land. 
‘¢ Higher Education,” ‘* University Ex- 
tension,’”? are common form, whilst 
diplomas of proficiency— not, be it 
observed, of efficiency — are more plen- 
tiful than were blackberries last year. 
The attempt to open wide the doors 
one side the house, and to hermetically 
close them the other, is a trifle illogical, 
and no one but politicians anxious to 
buy votes and not eager to pay the full 
price, or women who demand heaven 
and earth at the same moment, would 
make such an attempt. Wisely or fool- 
ishly —it is yet an open question — we 
have said that our daughters are to 
know. They, in their turn, insist that 
they shall be allowed the free use of 
the weapon with which we ourselves 
have furnished them. Are they to be 
blamed for this ? 
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It is not so usual now as it was 
twenty years ago for the head of a 
middle-class household to cheerfully 
spend a thousand pounds or more on 
each boy’s training, first at a public 
school, then at a university, to ‘ fit him 
for taking his place in the world,” 
whilst his daughters, were they many 
or few, had to put up with equal shares 
in the talents of one lady with the in- 
dulgence of occasional snap-shots at 
music and dancing masters. The in- 
justice of his proceeding is, at this 
time of day, more visible to the naked 
eye, though we fear the practice is 
not altogether obsolete. For our own 
part we have no hesitation in saying 
that the girl who sees her brothers 
equipped for any professions they may 
choose, whilst she herself is confined 
to the single one of marriage, is a really 
ill-used person. Marriage is the best 
profession for a woman ; we all know 
and acknowledge it ; but, for obvious 
reasons, all women cannot enter its 
strait and narrow gate. When the mo- 
ment comes in which the daughter sees 
clearly that success for her, if it comes 
at all, must come on other lines, and 
that the sense of modest achievement 
alone gives zest and fire to life, can it 
be gainsaid that if she then goes to her 
father and says, ‘‘ Give me a portion, a 
fraction of what you have laid out on 
Dick and Tom, to enable me to make 
my experiment, to try to do my little 
bit of world’s work,’’ and he refuses 
her on the score that a woman’s place 
is entirely at home till she is called 
higher by a husband, she has a very 
real grievance indeed ? 

So far, and it is a long way, in their 
plea for a larger liberty, not license — 
the liberty that claims the right to be 
an individual as well as a daughter — 
we are entirely with the girls in their 
revolt. Justice, however, now demands 
that the mirror should be presented to 
them with a stern command that they 
do take a long look therein. It will not 
be a beautiful vision that will meet 
their gaze. For inner barrenness of 
spirit, manifesting itself in ugly outside 
action, few things can match the ruth- 
less young daughter pulling her own 
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way against her mother, and generally 
getting it too. She is, by reason of her 
youth, perfectly insensible to, abso- 
lutely regardless of, the agony she is 
causing and the wound she is inflicting. 
For the time being she presents to the 
observer a curious mental compound of 
which the fundamental basis is egoism. 
Such imagination as she possesses is so 
self-centred, its light so turned on the 
point she desires either to secure or to 
avoid, that it stands her in no stead at 
all as an illuminator of her own or 
other people’s conduct. During this 
state she distinctly becomes that hid- 
eous product, a non-human _ thing, 
governed only by its own innate stub- 
bornness (this a quality, by the way, 
too often pinnacle-placed by women of 
all ages, who christen it firmness, and 
then chant secret psalms in its honor). 
This is indeed a parlous state, and the 
animating spirit possessing her for the 
time being is not to be exorcised save 
by prayer and fasting. It may be that 
the true vision of herself is withheld 
from her for many a long day, but it 
comes at last, possibly when the little 
drama is repeated —with this little 
difference, that she now fills the other 
role. For time always calls toa reck- 
oning. Accounts in that book are never 
crossed off unpaid, and it is only the 
fool who says in his heart, “‘ For me 
there is no judgment day.” 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE MOTHERS. 

Ce nest que le premier pas qui cotite 
is a fiction familiar to most of us. We 
have often found, to our cost, that bad 
as was the first step, those that come 
after were a hundred-fold darker and 
more slippery. So will it be with the 
New Strike. ‘Flags are Flying,” 
Bjérnson’s title, becomes now very 
apt. The tom-tom is heard at the street 
corners calling out the younger levies, 
who answer in glad haste ; whilst far 
away in upper chambers sit the legiti- 
mate rulers of the rebels in deep consul- 
tation — anxious, waiting, determined. 
No wonder they wear a care-lined air. 
For in their souls they know full well 
that whatever the results may be— 
whoever stands or whoever falls — the 
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responsibility of the situation is their 
own. A little more magnanimity, a 
larger sense of the rights of the indi- 
vidual, although the individual in ques- 
tion be that sacred product their own 
daughter, a little more of that most 
difficult of all forms of altruism, the 
tucking-in of their own skirts to make 
room for the new-comers, and the 
present dead-lock would never have 
arisen at all. This is their burden, and 
a pretty heavy one it proves. They 
would not be the mothers of their own 
daughters if they were deficient in 
stubbornness. Watch them as they sit 
round the table with tightened lips and 
mouths that have a comic resemblance 
to the steel-clasped bag of our youth — 
how viciously it used to snap ! — note 
the angry sparkle in their eyes, and 
then marvel at the thought that in 
spite of all the outward show of right- 
eous wrath these women are in their 
hearts enduring the torture of remorse 
for neglected opportunities and wasted 
chances. 

Can it be denied that mothers are 
oftentimes mortally stupid? Their in- 
tentions are, indeed, excellent, but only 
to supply another illustration of the 
proverb. For stupid it is not to recog- 
nize facts and tendencies, which, after 
all, are but facts in their first stage ; 
still more stupid is it when to ignore 
them is no longer possible, not to admit 
their consideration frankly, and to 
let conduct be guided, nay, altered 
thereby. Principles make excellent 
consulting physicians, but it would fare 
ill with many of us in the affairs of life 
were we to be deprived of those 
useful general practitioners, tact and 
expediency. Let mothers, especially 
** good’? mothers, practise in secret the 
art of contemplating their daughters as 
part of a vast ‘‘ collective’ youth, and 
not as highly specialized young females 
on whom no wind is to blow roughly, 
whose ears are to be stuffed with med- 
icated cotton-wool, and whose sight is 
to be ever safeguarded by good, sub- 
stantial blinkers well tied on by the 
prudent parent. Let us again protect 
ourselves by repeating that we are not 
writing of girls in their teens, but of 
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‘women turned twenty. With sons this 
course has to be taken, as every mother 
of sons knows. Often the lesson is 
bitter and hard, but the wiser and more 
catholic the woman, the quicker she 
will be in mastering it. Her best-loved 
son must have his wanderjahre. She 
cannot hold him back. She can only 
gaze after his retreating form from the 
watch-tower of her love ; too often he 
departs with never a backward glance 
at her. But in her heart a silent wit- 
ness speaketh, telling her to have pa- 
tience, for he will return in the end. 
Why not allow the possibility that nice 
girls, well-disposed girls, may also de- 
sire a mild sort of wanderjahre period, 
during which they, too, want not to 
break fences, but to get occasional 
glimpses of the landscape beyond the 
family domain? Blunders not a few 
they may make, but not of the kind 
that need be counted with. The far- 
seeing mother will consent to sit a 
quiet and silent spectator when her 
daughter ventures on small, or even 
comparatively big, social experiments. 
She will not employ her leisure mo- 
ments in crushing every troublesome 
symptom of individuality, nor in flat- 
ironing the surface creases that may 
from time to time appear. She will 
be slow to blame and quick to praise. 
A saving sense of humor, if the gods 
have smiled at her birth, will help her 
greatly, for we do not for a moment 
pretend that this will be the happiest 
or most careless period of the mother’s 
reign. Butif she has made a friend of 
her girl in childhood — and it is vain to 
think this can be done later on — noth- 
ing will really come between them. 
Yet, after all, in any collision between 
them, her suffering is a hundred times 
acuter than that of her daughter, for, 
unfortunately, women are addicted to 
feeling more and not less as they grow 
older, and if, as has been well said, 
in every contest only one of the com- 
batants is booted and spurred, it must 
be admitted that more often than 
not these advantages remain with the 
daughter. 

Once, a mother, Celtic and nervous 
edged, suffering from friction with her 
VoL.I. 40 
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elder daughter, Saxon and _ stolid, ad- 
dressed herself in her tribulation to the 
sage of the household, who happened 
in this instance to be its youngest 
member, aged fourteen. ‘* Mother,” 
said the child, after listening sympa- 
thetically to the plaint, ‘do you think 
you love Mary quite enough? She 
needs loving.’’ Thus out of the mouth 
of the babe and suckling dropped the 
word of truth which furnishes a key to 
part, though by no means to the whole, 
of the situation. 

So much for the lighter aspects ; 
when we come to the other and graver 
side, it is, we fear, a serious indictment 
that many mothers have to meet. We 
would ask them what have been the 
methods they have chosen by which to 
rear and train their difficult young ? 
How much personal time, personal in- 
fluence, and personal effort have they 
expended on the task during the crit- 
ical years which lie between ten and 
seventeen — the only moulding time in 
a girl’s life? Would thirty hours a 
week cover it? Would twenty ? 
Would ten? Have they not rather — 
we write of the majority —selected 
from the very moment of birth the 
very best outside help they could ob- 
tain, beginning with the certificated 
wet-nurse and ending with the di- 
plomaed lady who, for a hundred a 
year, undertakes the herculean task of 
administering tongues and social wis- 
dom in equal doses to her charges, the 
mothers themselves falling the while 
into the sin that most easily besets 
them — namely, that of overlooking the 
work instead of bearing a hand in it ? 

When, if ever, did real friendship 
between them and their daughters be- 
gin? What are the guiding principles 
of conduct they have been careful to 
instil — no, to get instilled —into them 
during the few years when alone the 
process is easy of accomplishment ? 
And, lastly, in every conflict of opin- 
ion that may have arisen since, what 
has been the true motive at the back 
which underlies their disapprobation 
and commands both the quantity and 
the quality of their frowns ? 

The moment has come for the 
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secrets of the maternal heart to be 
disclosed. Is it not true that the mar- 
riage “‘ring”’ is the governing author- 
ity which the mothers acknowledge and 
obey, although rot for a moment will 
they admit it? The things that make 
or mar a girl’s chances there are the 
mother’s realities. We believe that 
the mother we describe would prefer 
her daughter to steal spoons (she would 
carefully return them next morning) 
to her committing any social misde- 
meanor, of no moment whatever, which 
should militate against these chances. 
To take an example. A girl wants 
exceedingly to hear Chevalier sing. 
This innocent desire can only, we will 
suppose, be gratified by a visit to a 
music hall in charge of a brother. 
Now music halls are not ‘* nice ”’ places 
—a nice girl, i.e.,a promising candidate 
in the marriage market, must on no 
account be seen in one. The domestic 
fiat is pronounced ; the girl rages in- 
wardly over the shams that govern her 
life. There is her sister, only a year 
or two older, who married but a few 
months ago —she is free to visit a 


music hall with her husband and 
friends. ‘*‘ Where is truth? ” cries the 
girl. 


When it comes to actual marriage — 
we feel we are here on very delicate 
ground, but forward we must go —the 
mother we describe makes but one in- 
quiry, after ways and means are satis- 
factorily established. Is the man free 
now from entanglements of any kind, 
and can he be depended upon to re- 
main so? Of the girl’s passionate 
ideals, of her hot, burning heart, of the 
purity she brings as a flame to the altar 
—for, in spite of the sound of laughter 
in the air, we maintain that to many a 
girl marriage is still a sacrament — the 
mother recks not at all. Her “‘ knowl- 
edge of the world” enables her to 
assure her daughter that ‘‘ Mr. Jones 
will make a good and ‘dependable’ 
husband.”’ Is it too much to say that 
many mothers would be exceedingly 
shocked if their daughter came to them 
saying she would like to be assured 
that the man she was about to marry 
had no “ past’? to bury ? And yet here 
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the girl’s instinct is surely a right one, 
for if the ‘‘ burying of the past’’ means 
the putting aside a woman who has 
faithfully filled the place of wife and 
mother for many years, that girl is not 
far wrong who feels that, under these 
conditions, she is after all but the law- 
ful mistress, the other remaining the 
unlawful wife. Not so very long ago a 
mother anxious to secure the best parti 
of many seasons achieved at last this 
signal triumph, and bore him trium- 
phantly away for her daughter from a 
horde of angry rivals. At the close 
of the interview which took place 
between her gratified self and the 
half-indifferent son-in-law-to-be he re- 
marked carelessly, ‘‘ Well, you had bet- 
ter take ’s,’? mentioning the name 
of a legal expert, ‘opinion as_ to 
whether I am free or not,’’ which the 
lady did, her daughter lending no un- 
willing hand. Together they sought 
the gentleman of the long robe, and 
being satisfied that the thing was suffi- 
ciently ‘‘safe,’’ the wedding came off. 
(Admission to the church was by ticket 
only, lest unwelcome and uninvited 
guests should present themselves.) It 
is almost a satisfaction to remember 
that the last stage of that marriage was 
even worse than the first. Repulsive 
as this story is, it is true. 

Not a little curious is it that the 
mothers who so carefully shield their 
daughters from the faintest breath of 
adverse criticism before marriage ap- 
pear to be absolutely indifferent to what 
is said openly of these same daughters 
when marriage has set them free. Is 
this a reality, or is it a monstrous un- 
reality, leading to every kind of social 
hypocrisy ? On all sides we are told 
that society, both at the top and at the 
bottom, is rotten to its core. These are 
the factors that go to produce such 
rottenness. It has been suggested that 
nothing but a clean sweep of it can 
purify the stable, and that a boat should 
be started, say, every Wednesday morn- 
ing from Tilbury Dock, bearing one 
week its load of West-End loungers, 
and the next a like load of East-End 
loafers, the cargo to be discharged in 
mid-ocean. So would the ‘ impossi- 
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ble’? elements of our civilization be 
happily disposed of, ‘scum’ and 
‘“* dregs ” alike, and the way at last left 
clear for the onward march of the reso- 
lute and the purposeful of all classes. 
Over-population being the problem of 
the hour, this experiment might be 
worth the trying. 

Salvation comes from within always 
and everywhere. Since the capitalists 
have failed them, the operatives must 
work out their own. Then perhaps 
shall we have the woman of to-morrow, 
pure of heart and fearless of speech, 
who demands of herself and of every 
one else, not a flimsy and superficial 
** correctness,” but that inward sincer- 
ity which enables her both to say and 
to hear, ‘‘I have erred,” with equa- 
nimity. Of this woman it will truly be 
said, Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
God-like possibilities will be plain to 
her clear vision, not only in the suffer- 
ing pavement-dweller, but, far harder 
still, in the lady of high place, set with 
every outward circumstance of pros- 
perity, who decorates herself with 
lovers as lightly as with the diamonds 
in her hair. 

We are told that, in view of the 
threatened ‘*Union of Daughters,” 
‘‘ mothers’ meetings”? will shortly be 
organized not only in Mayfair and 
Belgravia, but throughout the prov- 
inces. We should like to suggest the 
following as test questions to be set at 
each meeting. On their right answer- 
ing would, to our mind, depend the 
placing of each individual mother on 
the alternative “ wise” or ‘ foolish ”’ 
list. 

(1) Give an example of a possible 
difference of opinion between mother 
and daughter, and state the line of 
least resistance you would be prepared 
to adopt. 

(2) If your daughter, turned twenty 
years of age, should desire to pursue 
an acquaintance which you, from in- 
stinctive or sentimental reasons (rea- 
sons which might be absolutely just), 
did not consider a valuable one for her, 
would you, or would you not, make it 
difficult for her to try its value for her- 
self ? 
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But all these well-meant efforts may 
fail, and, as in other strikes, a Board of 
Conciliation may be the only way of 
meeting the difficulty. Delegates from 
both camps will doubtless be eager to 
attend. But where is the president 
to come from who will be acceptable to 
both camps? Would Mr. Gladstone 
crown the glories of his long life by 
accomplishing this Union of Hearts as 
his final public act ? Or, failing him, 
would the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(in his robes), and carrying Dodo of 
Lambeth as text-book, undertake the 
task ? 

One word more. As during the late 
coal strike entire districts in the mid- 
lands remained wholly unaffected by 
it, work going forward continuously the 
while, and the harmonious understand- 
ing between masters and men remain- 
ing unbroken, so in what we have 
fancifully called the New Strike, we are 
thankfully aware that there are whole 
strata of society in which no difficulty 
has arisen nor, in all probability, ever 
will arise. Such a state of things is 
only to be reached by the mothers rec- 
ognizing betimes that loyal friendship 
is the only lasting basis for this as for 
all other human relationships. There 
lies the root of the matter. Not of the 
happy households where this truth ob- 
tains are these pages written. 

B. A. CRACKANTHORPE. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


“Une femme aimable doit avoir nonseulement 
les graces extérieures, mais les graces du coeur et 
des sentiments.””» — MME, DE LAMBERT. 


In the fine old Tudor Hall of New 
Place, one wintry afternoon, there 
were seated round the oak logs, which 
glowed in the carved fireplace, a lady 
of middle age and her guest, a French- 
woman well known in Paris society. 
Madame des Deux Mondes sat with 
the Nineteenth Century in her lap, and 
both mothers were discussing the ‘“ Re- 
volt of the Daughters”’ in a late num- 
ber, as they waited for the return of 
their two girls from the ice, 
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** Bien spirituelle, ma chére, fine et 
gracieuse,’’ said the French lady, ‘ but 
every time I come to your wonderful 
country I find you occupied with some- 
thing new. Now, has your charming 
Ida joined this army of insurgent Ama- 
zons?”’ ‘JT cannot deny that my child 
feels the movement like all other young 
women,”’ said the hostess ;.‘* but what 
do you find so surprising in Mrs. Crack- 
anthorpe’s clever piece ?”’ 

“Mais tout ! Everything!” rejoined 
the French lady. ‘‘You know the 
young girl in the play says, ‘ Lorsqu’une 
demoiselle est bien élevée, elle pense 
toujours comme sa maman,’ and absurd 
though that is, it is yet true that in 
France .we have no question of this 
kind, But, forgive me, you English 
love to dwell upon your difficulties ; is 
it not possible that you exaggerate the 
trouble ?’’? ‘I fear not,’ said the 
other. ‘*It is not pretty to hear wives 
congratulated upon having no daugh- 
ters, and there is no doubt that many 
of our girls are profoundly restless and 
dissatisfied.” 

The Frenchwoman sprang to her 
feet: “‘ But the art of living, and the 
joy of being young, and the delight of 
the first experience of life! Ah! chére 
madame ! how willingly would we taste 
of these again!” And she stretched 
out her arms to the clear flames. 

‘*Our young girls seem to have for- 
gotten how to be young in your sense,”’ 
said the Englishwoman, ‘they all of 
them try to talk like women of mature 
years. You know, by the way, a bril- 
liant Girton friend of ours who says 
that all might yet be well if we could 
only have three generations of single 
women.”’ 

‘Truly you English are a wonderful 
people!’? said Madame des Deux 
Mondes; “the remedy of our young 
Girton friend is worthy of the ‘ Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules.’ But your young 
girls must be in a sad condition if they 
are not happy at home, and yet do not 
wish to be wives and mothers.” ‘ Ah, 
well! they are not all so advanced as 
that,’”’ laughed the hostess. ‘ Many of 
our girls are the very salt of the earth, 
and we can still boast of our happy 





homes. I believe that my Ida .ooks 
upon me as her best friend, as she is 
certainly mine. But in very many 
households the girls do not seem happy 
themselves, nor do they apparently 
succeed in making those around them 
happy. Only yesterday I had a sad 
visit from an old friend, who has, at 
considerable cost to herself, and after 
much effort, won for her daughter a 
university training. The child is now 
settled at home, but she does not make 
herself happy. She seems to have 
little or no sympathy with her mother, 
she is not willing to share the family 
life, she does not seem to know what to 
do with her own. She complained to 
her mother the other day that visitors 
had been asked to the house, as they 
interfered with her plans for study. 
The mother, who, in my judgment, is 
greatly superior to the daughter, is 
naturally much disheartened. I wish 
that I could believe this to be a solitary 
case ; but through Ida I hear the other 
side of the question, the troubles of 
many girls, and indeed they often 
come to consult me in their difficulties, 
for they know I am sympathetic.” 

“You think, then, the mothers are 
in fault? As a French mother, that 
interests me much,’ said Madame des 
Deux Mondes. 

‘Yes and no,’ returned the other. 
‘¢There are causes at work over which 
mothers as such can have no control. 
Ours is a time of transition, and all our 
ideas, political, social, and even reli- 
gious, are being tested anew as with 
fire. We shall emerge, doubtless, all 
the stronger for the ordeal ; our sons, 
meanwhile, are the pioneers of the new 
life, how should our daughters escape 
their share of the burden? Perhaps 
a more immediate cause, and one 
closely connected with the new social 
conditions, is the new education. We 
must all admit that much has been 
done for the higher education of women 
in this last generation. We have 
hardly yet gathered the fruits of that 
important movement. At present we 
are face to face with the undoubted 
fact that girls to-day have had a very 
different training from their mothers. 
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The dullest girl probably has a smat- 
tering of Latin, and has read and for- 
gotten some Euclid; she, poor child, 
firmly believes that her mother was 
brought up on ‘ Mangnall’s Questions’ 
and the ‘ Child’s Guide to Knowledge’ 
—the result is not to edification.” 

‘*Poor child indeed!” retorted the 
French lady ; ‘‘she must have a very 
great want of humor, for she must 
know very well that she could not fill 
her mother’s place. What about the 
mother’s skill in managing the house- 
hold, gathering a pleasant society for 
her young people, arranging for the 
special and very different wants of 
each member of her family ? The art 
of living cannot be taught by examina- 
tion papers, and it is just this that the 
mother has learnt and the girl has not. 
In the years from eighteen to twenty- 
one or twenty-two we French mothers 
think that our daughters are learning 
some of the most precious lessons of 
their lives ; how to write a letter, how 
to read a book, how to throw off the 
self-consciousness of the schoolgirl. 
Everything is new, and, while our 
daughters take in the larger life at 
every pore, they gradually gather mate- 
rial to form judgments, they develop 
their personality. These years are a 
true école des femmes. But tell me, you 
who are all advocates for prolonging 
the school life of the girl into the col- 
lege life of the woman, how do you 
find it work ? Your son when he goes 
to college enters the world; your 
daughter, by the nature of the case, 
can do no such thing; for her the 
years at college must be more or less 
years of cloistered seclusion. We in 
France are watching the experiment 
with the greatest interest.”’ 

‘‘T am not sure that I am ready with 
an answer,’’ said the English mother. 
‘I suppose that for the highest aca- 
demic training in special subjects a 
college life is essential. For the aver- 
age girl the experiment is still so new 
that we can hardly pronounce upon it. 
You must, however, admit that it has 
raised the standard of education for 
women all over the country.”’ 

“Doubtless it has, and your girls 
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ought to have been the happier for it ; 
however, perhaps, as you say, it is too 
soon to draw conclusions. But chére 
madame, all foreign mothers would say 
that you should do as they do, and 
arrange suitable marriages for your 
daughters.” 

‘That, in England, my dear friend, 
is quite impossible. Our mothers 
would bungle over it, our daughters 
would not suffer it, and our young men 
would join Lobengula sooner than be 
made victims.”’ 

‘“*T know,’’? said Madame des Deux 
Mondes, ‘‘I know, and I can only re- 
peat that you English are a wonderful 
people! But where are our own girls ? 
should they not be home by now? 
You know that in England I do as the 
English — but ——”’ As she spoke the 
door opened, and two girls entered 
the room. Ida, the English girl, was 
tall and fair, and seemed about twenty 
years of age ; she was clad in a dress 
of close-fitting serge with gaiters. Mar- 
guerite, her French companion, who 
wore a Polish skating costume, was 
dark, and somewhat older, shorter, and 
slighter than her friend. Both girls 
were flushed with exercise and seemed 
radiant with health and happiness. 

‘Oh, mother!” said Ida, “I wish 
you had been with us. We have hada 
capital time. The ice was quite first- 
rate, and Marguerite here showed them 
how to skate. It was such fun; the 
other girls would not believe that she 
was French because she skated so well, 
and so elegantly too, but when she 
made a curtsy to the squiress on saying 
good-bye, they had to believe. Why 
don’t English girls make curtsies I 
wonder? I suppose because we could 
never do them 80 well,’ and she began 
a series of mock curtsies to her mother 
and Madame des Deux Mondes. ‘Our 
French curtsy is the result of a long 
tradition,” said Marguerite, smiling, 
‘¢you must not hope to catch it in that 
flippant way; but here is tea, and I 
must make ready!” ‘Oh! I can’t 
wait,”’ said Ida, flinging herself on toa 
low seat and tossing off her hat and 
furs. ‘There will be no tea-cake, if 
you don’t make haste,” she called after 
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her friend. A few minutes later found 
the little party seated round the tea- 
table, and Ida began again, ‘‘ What 
have you been doing, mother ?— not 
been out, I am afraid.” 

“Well, no; we became so much in- 
terested in our discussion that we sat 
on round the fire. You would be inter- 
ested, too, in what we were saying. 
We were talking of French and En- 
glish girls, and said that there were 
many promising English girls who 
seemed to fail to adjust themselves to 
their lives. How does it strike you, 
Marguerite ?”’ 

“TI think your English girls are 
splendid, madame ; they are so frank, 
and braye, and fearless, and then they 
are so grand to look upon. Does not 
your poet say ‘divinely tall’? But 
they are not aimables ; forgive me, but 
I do not find the English for that.” 

‘*Won’t adorable do?” cried Ida, 
with a laugh. 

** No, no,” said Marguerite, ‘ not at 
all.” 

‘‘You mean amiable surely,” said 
the hostess. 

** Not at all,’ said Madame des Deux 
Mondes ; ‘our aimable means being 
graceful in everything, with the wish 
to be kind to everybody. Yes,’ she 
continued, “with all their faults, our 
French girls are certainly aimables. I 
do not know if that is in the curriculum 
of Girton, but it is not in any examina- 
tion paper I ever saw.”’ 

‘‘ Well,’ continued Marguerite, ‘I 
do not think it would be possible for a 
French girl to do what I saw two En- 
glish girls do to-day on the ice. Our 
hostess, you must know, madame, was 
very kind, and she had provided chairs, 
and a tent, and hot coffee for the 
skaters, but the girls of whom I spoke 
called out in a loud voice to some 
friends, in hearing of the hostess, to 
come away to their lake — much better 
ice—it was getting a bore to stay 
any longer. Whereupon this little 
party went off. I suppose that, as 
girls in England are nothing if not 
frank, when they get bored they find 
it simplest to say so; but it is not 
aimable.”’ 
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“* Mais c’est mal élevé,”’ said Madame 
des Deux Mondes. 

“It is very often done,’ said Ida, 
‘but you know our English girl is like 
the child in the rhyme : — 


When she is good she is very, very good, 
But when she is bad she is horrid.” 


“IT wish, my dear Ida,” said her 
mother, ‘‘ that you would tell Madame 
des Deux Mondes something of what 
you were telling mé of the grievances 
of your young friends.”’ 

‘‘They are so many, it is difficult to 
select,’? replied Ida. ‘I had better 
take them’ by the letters of the alpha- 
bet. A told me that there was not a 
really useful book in the house ; that 
she was very anxious to study history, 
but that her parents resolutely discour- 
aged all attempts on her part to get the 
necessary books. She said that she 
had an allowance for her clothes, which 
was more than she wanted, but she had 
to account for this from the millinery 
point of view.”’ 

‘‘Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Madame 
des Deux Mondes. 

‘*B told me,’’ continued Ida, “that 
though there were plenty of books in 
the house, it was considered waste of 
time for her to read them. C said that 
her music had been given up as almost 
hopeless at school, but that she was 
now obliged to practise two hours 
every day, thus sacrificing most pre- 
cious time. D complained that her 
whole heart was in painting, but that 
she was denied a fire in the only room 
in which she could find the proper 
light. E told me that she was very 
keenly interested in following a course 
of lessons on economics, but that she 
had to miss half the lessons because a 
proper escort could not be found for 
her, and she was not permitted to go 
alone. But this is only a_ selection 
from many stories of the kind. Then 
there are the girls who are not allowed 
to read the books they want to read, to 
see the plays they want to see, and, I 
am half ashamed to repeat it, one of 
them actually told me of a mother 
who had given her daughter a novel 
to read, but had pinned up the three 
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most interesting chapters with a bon- 
net pin.” 

‘“*My dear child!” ‘Mais c’est 
inoui!’’ exclaimed both mothers in a 
breath. 

*¢ Well,”? said Ida, ‘‘ I did not invent 
the story. I was told it in a very seri- 
ous way, and I was also told that when 
the chapters had been read the pin 
was replaced. But there are many 
other complaints coming from girls 
who have really become women, that 
they are not free to order their own 
lives, not free to make their own 
friends, or to see them when made, 
and that they lead a pinched and nar- 
rowed existence. 

“Tt is passing strange,’ said the 
French lady, “‘ that these difficulties do 
not beset us. I have heard of such 
cases, but I believe them to be as hap- 
pily rare with us as you tell me they 
are unhappily common with you. And 
yet our girls have been until quite 
lately very rigidly bound by conven- 
tions.”’ 

** But,”’ objected Ida, ‘* your girls, as 
a rule, do not care for serious things, 
do they? We here always think of 
them as principally concerned with 
dress and amusement.”’ 

‘*T think I can answer you,’’ said 
Madame des Deux Mondes. “If the 
training of our girls were so bad as is 
commonly supposed in England, how 
could they develop into the capable and 
devoted women that we find in France ? 
Women with us count for so much. 
Our peasant’s wife works as hard as 
her husband, and is often the more 
sagacious of the two. Our bourgeoise 
keeps her husband’s accounts, assists 
him in his business, and often carries 
it on alone after his death. And 
though you English laugh at ma mére, 
the French mother holds a place in the 
hearts of her children that cannot be 
over-estimated. She makes herself the 
companion of her sons and her daugh- 
ters in their work and in their play. 
Is it possible that the French mother 
is more sympathique than the En- 
glish ?” 

** T cannot tell that, petite mére,’’ said 
Marguerite, “but I know that you 
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always manage to keep a_ chapter 
ahead of me in our class work.”’ 

‘*¢ Bravo !”’ shouted Ida, clapping her 
hands; ‘‘a solution! Marguerite is 
always brilliant, and she has hit upon a 
remedy —that mothers should always 
keep a chapter ahead of their daugh- 
ters.”’ 

‘Pray tell me,’ said the elder 
French lady, ‘‘do you find these diffi- 
culties in every class of English life ?”’ 

‘“*T think not,’’ replied the hostess. 
‘“‘T have some experience among Lon- 
don working girls, and I have often 
been struck at the really beautiful con- 
fidence that seems to exist between the 
girls and their mothers. A girl has 
often said to me, when speaking of 
her weekly wage, ‘ Mother gives me so 
much,’ as if the mother had earned the 
money instead of the daughter. I 
find, too, that the rules made by the 
mothers are obeyed and, as far as I 
can tell, without murmur or dispute. I 
have found, for instance, that any 
scheme for entertainment involving 
later hours than is common would not 
succeed ; because it would be opposed 
by the mothers, and the daughters 
would not dispute that authority.” 

‘Then the heart of your people is 
sound in this matter? ’’ said Madame 
des Deux Mondes. 

“T believe that it is,’’ said the other 
lady. 

“It seems to me,’’ continued the 
Frenchwoman, ‘‘ from what you have 
told me that the difficulty is a passing 
one, and that it lies mainly with the 
class who experience a want of ease in 
money matters on the one hand, and on 
the other hand with those who have a 
superfluity of naughtiness. I really do 
not think that we need trouble our- 
selves with the discontents of the very 
rich. They probably could do better if 
they would. But for the struggling 
professional man with several children, 
it must often be a serious difficulty to 
provide his daughters, in a small, 
cramped home, with quiet, leisure, and 
opportunities for self-education. I 
remember how a distinguished Cam- 
bridge professor onee pointed out to 
me the waste of space in your English 
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houses. You have more house-room 
than any other nation, and you know 
least well how to utilize what you have. 
A bedroom can always be made avail- 
able as a work-room, and if your girls 
are in earnest, they should gladly do 
for themselves the extra work involved 
in a fire and light. It seems to me to 
be an essential of life to be alone for 
some part of each day. As to you, 
young ladies, you have most things 
that you can desire, though they may 
not be arranged quite in the way you 
would now wish. Je vous donnerai 
pour consigne Patience et Sympathie. 
You can afford to be generous, for the 
world is yours.”’ 

“* But what will you give to the moth- 
ers ?”’ cried both girls together. 

‘* Perhaps as a mother myself, I am 
not the best person to give myself 
advice,”” auswered she. ‘I think I 
should say, Try to realize that your 
daughter of twenty-five is a woman, 
and keep a chapter ahead of her, as 
Ida says —if you can. There is, how- 
ever, one suggestion I should like to 
make to mothers and daughters alike. 
When I come to England I always feel 
as if I were in a Dames Seules railway 
carriage with the windows up. You 
have woman’s world, woman’s work, 
work for women, women’s newspapers 
aud magazines, staring at you from 
every street corner. I believe that in 
America they went so far as a Women’s 
Exhibition. But women are not a 
separate class, and I object to being 
treated as if we were Esquimaux or 
Hottentots. I know of good work and 
bad work, useful work and beautiful 
work, but unless for very special things 
I do not understand women’s work. 
We in France have admirable social 
workers, artists, and writers who are 
women, and I am far from saying that 
their work has not a distinctive qual- 
ity ; but we do not insult them by talk- 
ing of women’s work. You may be 
sure that thus you are raising two 
standards, and that one of them is a 
false one. I know, too, that some of 
your most distinguished women smart 
under this false sentiment. No! 


Young ladies, if ever you do any work 
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outside your homes, pray that, for your 
soul’s good, it may be judged by the 
true standard.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
the two girls wandered away to the 
piano, where Marguerite began to sing, 


There are no girls like English girls 
So beautiful as they be. 


“That was a sad little story about 
the novel and the bonnet pin,’’ said 
the French lady. ‘O foolish daughter 
of a still more foolish mother! I see 
that your house is full of books ; what 
do you do in this maiter ?”’ 

“The great poets may be trusted,’’ 
said the English mother. ‘‘ From a 
little child Ida has grown up with her 
Shakespeare. If you can establish a 
real love for the great and the beauti- 
ful, you destroy the desire for the false 
and the morbid. And indeed is that 
not the art of all sound education, to 
promote the good rather than to forbid 
the bad? Most clever girls read too 
much, and certainly too many novels. 
But I have always thought that the 
woman of thirty was likely to get more 
harm from novels than the woman of 
eighteen. Everything, however, de- 
pends upon the character of the girl 
you are trying to guide. I think that 
all mothers must feel that the young 
should not be saddened by an abrupt 
introduction to the sin and sorrow of 
the world. That should come, natu- 
rally and gradually, aud my feeling is. 
that it should not be through novels. 
Still it is better to eat of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil in the 
beautiful garden of the early home, 
than when you are thrust out among 
the thorns and pitfalls of actual life. 
We know, alas! that the angel still 
stands at the gate with the sword of 
flame to prevent our return.”’ 

‘Tam entirely with you,”’ said Ma- 
dame des Deux Mondes, “ though per- 
haps in this I should be in advance 
of most French mothers. As to the 
music hall grievance, Iam not learned 
in your English music halls, but I have 
always heard that unless when some 
real artist appears they are very dull — 
assommant, in fact. Would you allow 
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your Ida to go to one of these enter- 
tainments ?”’ 

“I would rather that she did not 
go,’’ said Ida’s mother. ‘‘ But I would 
willingly take her to hear Chevalier 
and any other true artist sing, for they 
can always be heard outside the music 
hall, I am confident that Ida has so 
much trust in me that she would accept 
my decision and would dismiss the 
subject from her mind ; if, however, I 
saw any real reluctance on her part to 
do so, I think I should take courage, 
and in the simplest words I could find 
I should give her my reasons. Do you 
remember what Rousseau makes the 
ideal teacher say to the little Emile 
when he asks an inconvenient ques- 
tion? That answer has always seemed 
to me a model of wisdom and dignity.”’ 

“T remember!” said Madame des 
Deux Mondes. “To tell the truth, I 
am not very much interested in the 
woes of girls who are forbidden to go 
to music halls. I have only lately been 
witness to a real tragedy in which a 
young French peasant was the heroine. 
You have been to our country house, 
and I dare say you can call to mind 
Antoine, our gardener.” 

“Of course I can,” said the hostess. 
‘‘T always think of him as one of the 
types of the French peasant—a type 
of the French Puritan, in fact.” 

“Well,” continued the French- 
woman, “ you will remember, then, his 
tall, spare figure and his fine face in 
which austerity has carved deep lines. 
He and his wife, by dint of unceasing 
toil, have bought for themselves a little 
terre, and have laid by enough to make 
their old age secure and to start their 
children in life. There are two boys 
and, a girl, and, by some freak of na- 
ture, the girl is richly endowed with 
intellectual gifts and artistic aspira- 
tions. She won every prize at school 
that could be won, and read every book 
that she could find. But her father 
was dur — dour, I think the Scotch say 
—and he bade the poor child ‘Go dig. 
What did a peasant woman want with 
books ? all evil came through books ;’ 
and he thrust upon the girl a double 
amount of rough, manual work. I 
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wish I could describe to you the sweet- 
ness and forbearance of poor Jeanne ; 
she took blame to herself that she was 
not her father’s ideal of a daughter ; 
she admitted her clumsiness. She rose 
literally with the sun to find time for 
her precious studies ; she begged a few 
ends of candle for the winter evenings 
— the rigid economy of the cottage did 
not permit artificial light—she bore 
hard words, ay, and blows, with a 
dignity that was most beautiful. I did 
what I could for her, but that was little, 
and she is now a teacher in an école 
communale. Tenez!’’ she continued, 
‘do you remember in the central hall 
of the Luxembourg Gallery a picture 
of a young girl who, from utter weari- 
ness, has fallen asleep over her work 
in the cornfield? She is lean and 
brown and plain, and the great black 
boots which she has been too tired to 
take off stand out with a cruel realism 
from the canvas. You feel that the 
feet within are blistered and swollen. 
It is by one of the men of the new 
school. That girl in the picture is like 
my poor Jeanne, and has the same 
wistful look on her face.”’ 

‘The picture haunted me for days,’’ 
said the hostess; ‘but, like you, I 
cannot rouse myself to any warmth 
of sympathy for the girls who must 
gratify every whim. After all, old age 
should have its privileges,’’ continued 
she, laughing, “ though we shall hardly 
get much comfort out of the café chan- 
tant. But I do entirely sympathize 
with your old French friend who re- 
fused to read his Balzac until he was 
fifty, on the ground that age should 
have its consolations! We cannot, of 
course, expect the young to take that 
view, but we may expect them to see 
that if they accept and gladly avail 
themselves of the advantages of soci- 
ety and of family life they must in re- 
turn be willing to make some sacrifice 
of personal inclination, or else they 
had better join Robinson Crusoe on his 
island.”’ 

“And then there is always Ven- 
dredi!”? put in Madame des Deux 
Mondes. 

“T had forgot Friday!” said the 
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hostess. ‘‘ But all my heart goes out 
to what I suppose would be called, in 
the jargon of the day, the third-rate 
girls —the girls who are not clever, nor 
attractive, nor beautiful, who have no 
money nor the energy and initiative to 
make money. They do all the tire- 
some, unpleasant work of the world, 
for which the world is barely grateful 
to them. They indeed live upon the 
crumbs that fall from the tables of their 
happier sisters. We all know of such 
women, hidden away in sick-rooms and 
barren places — lives that are swallowed 
up by the stronger and the more fortu- 
nate —lives that have never had a blos- 
soming time, ‘never had a chance,’ 
as the saying is. Some of our discon- 
tented young London friends might 
here find a new and delightful occupa- 
tion in bringing variety and happiness 
into the hearts of such as these.”’ 

‘“*T do indeed agree with you,” said 
Madame des Deux Mondes, ‘and for 
the other difficulties with the young 
people, a little sympathy, and bonne 
voionté, and a sense of the humor of 
the thing, would save the situation ; 
you know it is pour rire, though tragic 
withal. As for the larger aspects of 
the case, you surely need a sounder 
theory of education ; education is not 
an end but a means, and an education 
which leaves out the end of life is not 
really an education at all. Perhaps 
you would say that this is the function 
of religion, and indeed our great Féne- 
lon in his * Education des Filles’ has 
left us a store of wise and delicate pre- 
cepts. But how far we seem to have 
wandered from the days when educa- 
tion could be treated asa fine art! It 
is horrible to think that in many house- 
holds the most that can be done is to 
save a collision. It is the vulgarizing 
of family life!” 

‘“*We have to rebuild the family,’ 
said the Englishwoman, ‘ on a scien- 
tific basis, and to recast the family 
ideal. All that we have been discuss- 
ing of course hangs upon the larger 
question of the true function of women. 
So much of wise and unwise has been 
written and said upon that subject that 
silence seems the better part. For me, 
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I am well content to let science decide. 
Biology and social science will deter- 
mine for us. But, after all, the great 
thing in life is not to adventure all 
one’s chances of happiness in the frail 
bark of one’s own personality. The 
world to-day is full of new hopes, 
though we in England, at least, may 
have to pass through troubled waters 
before we realize them. Much in the 
future must depend upon our daugh- 
ters, and we shall have made them 
happy women if we can inspire them 
with the hopes and prepare them to 
meet the troubles.”’ 

Ida had stolen up behind her mother 
and had put her arms round her during 
the last few words. ‘* Mother of 
mine,’’ said she, as she leaned forward 
to kiss her, ‘‘ the enemy — man — has 
arrived and with him—dinner.” A 
sound of wheels was heard in the court- 
yard, and Marguerite looked up and 
smiled. E. B. HARRISON. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ON MODERN TRAVELLING. 

THERE is one charming impression 
peculiar to railway travelling, that of 
the twilight hour in the train ; but the 
charm is greater on a short journey, 
when one is not tired and has not the 
sense of being uprooted, than on a long 
one. The movement of the train seems 
after sunset, particularly in the South 
where nightfall is rapid, to take a qual- 
ity of mystery. It ylides through a 
landscape of which the smaller details 
are effaced, as are likewise effaced the 
details of the railway itself. And that 
rapid gliding brings home to one the 
instability of the hour, of the changing 
light, the obliterating form. It makes 
one feel that everything is, as it were, 
a mere vision ; bends of poplared river 
with sunset redness in their grey 
swirls ; big towered houses of other 
days ; the spectral white fruit-trees in 
the dark fields; the pine tops round, 
separate, yet intangible, against the 
sky of unearthly blue; the darkness 
not descending, as foolish people say it 
does, from the skies to the earth, but 
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rising slowly from the earth where it 
has gathered fold upon fold, an emana- 
tion thereof, into the sky still pale and 
luminous, turning its color to white, its 
whiteness to grey, till the stars, mere 
little white specks before, kindle one 
by one. 

Dante, who had travelled so much, 
and so much against his will, described 
this hour as turning backwards the 
wayfarer’s longing, and making the 
heart grow soft of them who had that 
day bid their friends adieu. It is an 
hour of bitterness, the crueller for min- 
gled sweetness, to the exile; and in 
those days when distances were diffi- 
cult to overcome, every traveller must 
in a sense have been somewhat of an 
exile. But to us, who have not neces- 
sarily left our friends, who may be 
returning to them, to us accustomed to 
coming and going, to us hurried along 
in dreamy swiftness, it is the hour also 
when the earth seems full of peace and 
good-will ; and our pensiveness is only 
just sad enough to be sweet, not sad 
enough to be bitter. For every hamlet 
we pass seems somehow the place 
where we ought to tarry all our days ; 
every room or kitchen, a red square of 
light in the dimness with dark figures 
moving before the window, seems full 
of people who might be friends; and 
the hills we have never beheld before, 
the bends of river, the screen of trees, 
seem familiar as if we had lived among 
them in distant days which we think of 
with longing. 

This is the best that can be said, it 
seems to me, for modern modes of 
travel. Butthen, although I have been 
jolted about a good deal from country 
to country, and slept in trains on my 
nurse’s knees, and watched all my pos- 
sessions, from my cardboard donkey 
and my wax doll to my manuscripts 
and proof-sheets, overhauled on cus- 
tom-house counters ; but then despite 
all this, I have never made a great 
journey. I have never been to the 


United States, nor to Egypt, nor to 
Russia ; and it may well be that I shall 
see the Eleusinian gods, Persephone 
and whoever else imparts knowledge in 
ghostland, without ever having set foot 
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in Greece. My remarks are therefore 
meant for the less fortunate freight of 
railways and steamers; though do I 
really envy those who see the wonder- 
ful places of the earth before they have 
dreamed of them, the dreamland of 
other men revealed to them for the first 
time in the solid reality of Cook and 
Gaze ? 

I would not for the world be mis- 
understood ; I have not the faintest 
prejudice against Gaze or Cook. I fer- 
vently desire that these gentlemen 
may ever quicken trains and cheapen 
hotels; I am ready to be jostled in 
Alpine valleys and Venetian canals by 
any number of vociferous tourists, for 
the sake of the one, schoolmistress, or 
clerk, or artisan, or curate, who may 
by this means have reached at last the 
land east of the sun and west of the 
moon, the St. Brandan’s Isle of his or 
her longings. What I object to are the 
well-mannered, well-dressed, often well- 
informed persons who, having turned 
Scotland into a sort of Hurlingham, are 
apparently making Egypt, the Holy 
Land, Japan, into succursales and deé- 
pendances (I like the good Swiss names 
evoking couriers and waiters) of their 
own particularly dull portion of Lon- 
don and Paris and New York. Less 
externally presentable certainly, but 
how much more really venerable is the 
mysterious class of dwellers in obscure 
pensions ; curious beings who migrate 
without perceiving any change of land- 
scape and people, but only change of 
fare, from the cheap boarding-house in 
Dresden to the cheap boarding-house 
in Florence, Prague, Seville, Rouen, or 
Bruges. It is a class whom one of 
nature’s ingenious provisions, intended 
doubtless to maintain a balance of 
habited and inhabited, directs uncon- 
sciously, automatically rather, to the 
great cities of the past than to those of 
the present ; so that they sit in what 
were once palaces, castles, princely 
pleasure-houses, discussing over the 
stony pears and apples the pleasures 
and drawbacks, the prices and fares, 
the dark staircase against the Sunday 
ices, of other boarding-houses in other 
parts of Europe. <A quaint race it is, 
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neither marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage, and renewed by natural selection 
among the poor in purse and poor in 
spirit ; but among whom the sentimen- 
tal traveller, did he still exist, might 
pick up many droll and melancholy and 
perhaps chivalrous stories. My main 
contention then is merely that, before 
visiting countries and towns in the 
body, we ought to have visited them in 
the spirit ; otherwise I fear we might 
as well sit still at home. I do not 
mean that we should read about them ; 
some persons I know affect to extract 
a kind of pleasure from it; but to me 
it seems dull work. One wants to 
visit unknown lands in company, not 
with other men’s descriptions, but 
with one’s own wishes and fancies. 
And very curious such wishes and fan- 
cies are, or rather the countries and 
cities they conjure up, having no exist- 
ence on any part of the earth’s surface, 
but a very vivid one in one’s own 
mind. Surely most of us, arriving in 
any interesting place, are already fur- 
nished with a tolerable picture or plan 
thereof ; the cathedral on a slant or a 
rising ground, the streets running up 
hill or somew hat in a circle, the river 
here or there, the lie of the land, color 
of the houses, nay, the whole complex- 
ion of the town,so and so. The real- 
ity, so far as my own experience goes, 
never once tallies with the fancy ; but 
the town of our building is so compact 
and clear that it often remains in our 
memory alongside of the town of stone 
and brick, only gradually dissolving, 
and then leaving sometimes airy splen- 
dors of itself hanging to the solid struc- 
tures of its prosaic rival. 

Another curious thing to note is how 
certain real scenes will sometimes get 
associated in our minds with places we 
have never beheld, to such a point that 
the charm of the known is actually 
enhanced by that of the unknown. I 
remember a little dell and hilltop in the 
High Alps, which, with its huge larches 
and mountain pines, its tufis of bee- 
haunted heather and thyme among the 
mossy boulders, its overlooking peak 
and glimpses of far down lakes, became 
dear to me much less for its own sake 
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than because it always brought to my 
mind the word Thrace, and with it a 
vague, fleeting image of satyrs and 
meenads, a bar of the music of Or- 
pheus. And less explicable than this, 
a certain rolling table-land, not more 
remote than the highroad to Rome, 
used at one time to impress me witha 
mysterious consciousness of the plains 
of central Asia; a ruined byre, a heap 
of whitewashed stones, among the 
thistles and stubbles of a Fife hillside, 
had for me once a fascination due to 
the sense that it must be like Algeria. © 

Has any painter ever fixed on can- 
vas such visions, distinct and haunting, 
of lands he had never seen, Claude or 
Turner, or the Flemish people who 
painted the little towered and domed 
celestial Jerusalem? I know not. 
The nearest thing of the kind was a 
wonderful erection of brown paper 
and (apparently) ingeniously arranged 
shavings, built up in rock-like fashion, 
covered with little green toy-box trees, 
and dotted here and there with bits of 
mirror glass and cardboard houses, 
which once puzzled me considerably in 
the parlor of a cottage. ‘Do tell me 
what that is,” at last rose to my lips. 
“That,” answered my hostess very 
slowly, ‘‘that is a work of my late ’us- 
band ; a representation of the Halps as 
close as ’e could imagine it, for ’e never 
was abroad.” I often think of that 
man ‘“‘who never was abroad,’ and of 
his representation of the Alps ; of the 
hours of poetic vision, of actual crea- 
tion perhaps from sheer strength of 
longing, which resulted in that quaint 
work of art. As close as he could im- 
agine them! He had read, then, about 
the Alps, read perhaps in Byron or 
some Radcliffian novel on a stall ; and 
he had wondered and wondered til] the 
vision had come, ready for pasteboard 
and toy-trees and glue and broken mir- 
ror to embody it! And meanwhile I, 
who am obliged to cross those very 
Alps twice every year, I try to do so at 
night, to rumble and rattle up and 
down their gorges in a sleeping-car ! 
There seems something wrong in this ; 
something wrong in the world’s adjust- 
ments, not really in me, for I swear it 
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is respect for the Alps which makes 
me thus avoid their sight. 

And here is the moment for stating 
my plea against our modern rapid trav- 
elling: there is to decent minds a cer- 
tain element of humiliation therein, as 
I suspect there is in every royal road. 
There is something almost superhu- 
manly selfish in this rushing across 
countries without giving them a 
thought, indeed with no thoughts in us 
save of our convenience, inconven- 
ience, food, sleep, weariness. The 
whole of central Europe is thus re- 
duced, for our feelings, to an arrange- 
ment of buffets and custom-houses, its 
acres checked off on our sensorium as 
so many jolts. For it is not often that 
respectable people spend a couple of 
days, or even three, so utterly en- 
grossed in themselves, so without intel- 
lectual relation or responsibility to 
their surroundings, living in a moral 
stratum not above ordinary life, but 
below it. Perhaps it is this suspend- 
ing of connection with all interests 
which makes such travelling restful to 
very busy persons, and agreeable to 
very foolish ones. But to decent, ac- 
tive folk it is, I maintain, humiliating, 
humiliating to become so much by 
comparison in one’s own conscious-+ 
ness ; ‘and I suspect that the vague 
sense of self-disgust attendant on days 
thus spent is a sample of the self-dis- 
gust we feel very slightly (and ought to 
feel very strongly) whenever our 
wretched little self is allowed to occupy 
the whole stage of our perceptions. 
There is in M. Zola’s ‘* Béte Humaine ”’ 
@ curious picture of a train, one train 
after another, full of eager modern 
life, being whirled from Paris to Havre 
through the empty fields, before cot- 
tages and old-world houses miles re- 
mote from any town. But in reality is 
not the train the empty thing, and are 
not those solitary houses and pastures 
that which is filled with life? The 
Roman express thus rushes to Naples, 
Egypt, India, the far East, the great 
Austral islands, cutting in two the cy- 
press avenue of a country house of the 
Val d@’Arno, Neptune with his conch, 
a huge figure of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, looking on from an artificial 
grotto. What to him is this miserable 
little swish past of to-day? There is 
only one circumstance when this vacu- 
ity, this suspension of all real life, is 
in its place ; when one is hurrying to 
some dreadful goal, a deathbed or per- 
haps a fresh-made grave. The soul is 
precipitated forward to one object, one 
moment, and cannot exist meanwhile ; 
ruit not hora, but anima; emptiness 
suits passion and suffering, for they 
empty out the world. 

Be this as it may, it will be a great 
pity if we lose a certain sense of won- 
der at distance overcome, a certain 
emotion of change of place. This 
emotion — paid for no doubt by much 
impatience and weariness where the 
plains were wide, the mountains high, 
or the roads persistently straight — 
must have been one of the great charms 
of the old mode ‘of travelling. You 
savored the fact of each change in the 
lie of the land, of each variation in 
climate and province, the difference 
between the chestnut and the beech 
zones, for instance, in the south, of the 
fir and the larch in the Alps; the va- 
rious types of window, roof, chimney, 
or well, nay, the different fold of the 
cap or kerchief of the market women. 
One inn, one square, one town hall or 
church, introduced you gradually to its 
neighbor. We feel this in the talk of 
old people, those who can remember 
buying their team at Calais, of elderly 
ones who chartered their vetturino at 
Marseilles or Nice; in certain scraps 
in the novels even of Thackeray, giving 
the sense of this gradual occupation of 
the Continent by relays. One of Mr. 
Ruskin’s drawings at Oxford evokes it 
strongly in me. On what railway jour- 
ney would he have come across that 
little town of Rheinfelden (where is 
Rheinfelden ?), would he have wan- 
dered round those quaint, towered 
walls, over that bridge, along that 
grassy walk ? 

I can remember, in my childhood, 
the Alps before they had railways ; 
the enormous remoteness of Italy, the 
sense of its lying down there, far, far 
away in its southern sea ; the immense 
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length of this straight road from Bellin- 
zona to the lake, the endlessness of the 
winding valleys. Now, as I said in 
relation to that effigy of the Alps by 
the man who had never been abroad, I 
get into my bunk at Milan, and waking 
up, see, in the early morning crispness, 
the glass green Reuss tear past, and 
the petticoated turrets of Lucerne. 
Once also (and I hope not once and 
never again) I made an immense jour- 
ney through Italy in a pony cart. We 
seemed to traverse all countries and 
climates : lush, stifling valleys with 
ripening maize and grapes ; oak woods 
where rows of cypress showed roads 
long gone, and crosses told of mur- 
ders ; desolate heaths high on hilltops, 
and stony gorges full of myrtle ; green, 
irrigated meadows with plashing water- 
wheels, and grey olive groves, so that 
in the evening we felt homesick for 
that distant, distant morning; yet we 
had only covered as much ground as 
from London to Dover! And how 
immensely far off from Florence did 
we not feel when, four hours after 
leaving its walls, we arrived in utter 
darkness at the friendly mountain farm, 
and sat down to supper in the big, bare 
room, where high-backed chairs and 
the plates above the immense chimney- 
piece loomed and glimmered in the half- 
light ; feeling, as if in a dream, the 
cool night air still in our throats, the 
jingle of cart-bells and chirp of way- 
side crickets still in our ears! Where 
was Florence then? As a fact it was 
just sixteen miles off. 

To travel in this way one should, 
however, as old John Evelyn advises, 
‘diet with the natives.’? Our ances- 
tors (for one takes for granted of course 
that one’s ancestors were milords) were 
always plentifully furnished, I observe, 
with letters of introduction. They were 
necessary when persons of distinction 
carried their bedding on mules and 
rode in coaches escorted by blunder- 
busses, like John Evelyn himself. It 
is this dieting with the natives which 
brings one fully in contact with a coun- 
try’s reality. At the tables of one’s 


friends, while being strolled through 
the gardens or driven across country, 
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one learns all about the life, thoughts, 
feelings of the people ; the very gossip 
of the neighborhood becomes instruc- 
tive, and you touch the past through 
traditions of the family. Here the 
French put up the maypole in 1796 ; 
there the beautiful abbess met her 
lover; that old bowed man was the 
one who struck the Austrian colonel at 
Milan before 1859. °Tis the mode of 
travelling that constituted the delight 
and matured the genius of Stendhal, 
king of cosmopolitans and grand mas- 
ter of the psychologic novel. To my 
kind friends wherever I have any, but 
most perhaps in northern Italy, is due, 
among other kinds of gratitude, grati- 
tude for having travelled in this way. 
But there is another way of travel- 
ling, more suitable methinks to the 
poet. For what does the poet want 
with details of reality when he pos- 
sesses its universal essence, or with 
local manners and historic tradition, 
seeing that his work is for all times 
and all men? Mr. Browning, I was 
told last year by his dear friends at 
Asolo, first came upon the kingdom of 
Kate the Queen by accident, perhaps 
not having heard its name or not re- 
membering it, in the course of a long 
walking tour from Venice to the Alps. 
It was the first time he was in Italy, 
nay, abroad, and he had come from 
London to Venice by sea. That village 
of palaces on the hilltop, with the Lom- 
bard plain at its feet and the great 
Alps at its back, with its legends of 
the queen of Cyprus, was therefore 
one of the first impressions of main- 
land Italy which the poet could have 
received. And one can understand 
‘¢ Pippa Passes ”’ resulting therefrom, 
better than from his years of famil- 
iarity with Florence. Pippa, Sebald, 
Ottima, Jules, his bride, the bishop, 
the spy, nay, even Queen Kate and 
her page, are all born of that sort of 
misinterpretation of places, times, and 
stories which is so fruitful in poetry, 
because it means the begetting of 
things in the image of the poet’s own 
soul, rather than the fashioning them 
to match something outside it. Even 
without being a poet you may profit in 
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an especial manner by travelling in a 
country where you know no one, pro- 
vided you have in you that scrap of 
poetic fibre without which poets and 
poetry are caviare to you. There is no 
doubt that wandering about in the 
haunts of the past undisturbed by the 
knowledge of the present is marvel- 
lously favorable to the historic, the 
poetical emotion. The American fresh 
from the States thinks of Johnson and 
Dickens in Fleet Street ; at Oxford or 
Cambridge he has raptures (are any 
raptures like these?) into which, like 
notes in a chord and overtones in a 
note, there enters the deliciousness, 
the poignancy of Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Turner. The Oxford 
or Cambridge man, on the other hand, 
will have similar raptures in some 
boarding-house at Venice or Florence ; 
raptures rapturous in proportion almost 
to his ignorance of the language and 
the people. Do not let us smile, dear 
friends, who have lived in Rome till 
you are Romans, dear friends who are 
Romans yourselves, at the foreigner 
with his Baedeker, turning his back to 
the Colosseum in his anxiety to reach 
it, and ashamed as well as unable to 
ask his way. That Goth or Vandal, 
very likely, is in the act of possessing 
Rome, of making its wonder and glory 
his own, consubstantial to his soul ; 
Rome is his for the moment. Is it 
ours? Alas! 

Nature, Fate, I know not whether 
the mother or the daughter, they are 
so like each other, looks with benignity 
upon these poor, ignorant, solitary tour- 
ists, and gives them what she denies to 
those who have more leisure and op- 
portunity. I cannot explain by any 
other reason a fact which is beyond 
all possibility of doubt, and patent to 
the meanest observer ; namely, that it 
is always during our first sojourn in a 
place, during its earlier part, and more 
particularly when we are living pro- 
saically at inns and boarding-houses, 
that something happens —a_proces- 
sion, a serenade, a street-fight, a fair or 
a pilgrimage — which shows the place 
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in a particularly characteristic light, 
and which never occurs again. The 
very elements are desired to perform 
for the benefit of the stranger. I re- 
member a thunderstorm, the second 
night I was ever at Venice, lighting up 
St. George’s, the Salute, the whole 
lagoon as I have never seen it since. 
I can testify to having seen the Alham- 
bra under snow, a sparkling whiteness 
lying soft on the myrtle hedges, and 
the reflection of arches and domes wavy- 
ing, with the drip of melted snow from 
the roofs, in the long stagnant tanks. 
If I lived in Grenada, or went back 
there, should I ever see this wonder 
again? It was ordered merely be- 
cause I had just come, and was lodging 
at an inn. 

Yes, Fate is friendly to those who 
travel rarely, who go abroad to see 
abroad, not to be warm or cold, or to 
meet the people they may meet any- 
where else. Honor the tourist; he 
walks in a halo of romance. The cos- 
mopolitan abroad desists from flannel 
shirts because he is always at home ; 
and he knows to a nicety hours and 
places which require a high hat. But 
does that compensate ? There is yet 
another mystery connected with trav- 
elling, but ’tis too subtle almost for 
words. All I can ask is, do you know 
what it is to meet, say in some college 
room, or on the staircase of an English 
country house, or even close behind 
the front door in Bloomsbury, the pho- 
tograph of some Florentine relief or 
French cathedral, the black, gaunt 
Piranesi print of some Roman ruin, 
and to feel suddenly Florence, Rouen, 
Reims, or Rome, the whole of their 
presence distilled, as it were, into one 
essence of emotion ? 

What does it mean? That in this 
solid world only delusion is worth hav- 
ing? Nay ; but that nothing can come 
into the presence of that capricious 
despot, our fancy, which has not dwelt 
six months and six in the purlieus of 
its palace, steeped, like the candidates 
for Ahasuerus’s favor, in sweet odors 
and myrrh, 
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VERNON LEE. 
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A JUDICIAL DRAMA. 


LorRD COLERIDGE recently wished 
to be informed what was the meaning 
of the phrase, “coming to grief,” Mr. 
Justice Lawrence had never heard the 
expression “‘Going Tommy Dodd,”’ 
whilst Lord Halsbury asked, ‘‘ Who 
is Pigott ?’? This ignorance of what, 
outside the judicial world is common 
knowledge, has suggested the following 
drama to the Referee : — 


ScENE — A Court of Justice. 

Witness. —I noticed that she had a 
black eye. 

Lord Coleridge. —One moment. I 
don’t quite follow you. What was the 
color of her other eye ? 

Witness. —I mean her husband had 
blacked her eye. 

Lord Coleridge. — What an extraor- 
dinary thing to do! Did he use paint 
or burnt cork or soot, or what ? 

Witness. —No; I mean he fetched 
her one, and that made her eye black. 

Lord Coleridge. — Fetched her one ! 
I presume you mean he fetched her a 


black glass eye from a dealer in such 
articles ? 

Counsel. — No, your lordship. The 
witness means that the woman was 
struck in the eye, and that the result 
was discoloration of the adjacent flesh. 


Lord Coleridge. —O! NowI under- 
stand. 

Witness. —She went out, and said, 
*¢ T’ll be back in half a jiffy.” 

Lord Coleridge. —1I don’t know what 
kind of conveyance that is, but why 
didn’t she come back in a whole one ? 

Witness. —It isn’t a conveyance, my 
lord. 

Lord Coleridge. —O, is it a—er— 
garment ? 

Counsel. —No, your lordship. It is 
a common expression for a short space 
of time. 

Lord Coleridge. —Dear me! 
very confusing! Go on. 

Witness. —She gave me a bob. 

Lord Coleridge. — Dropped youa curt- 
sey, you mean, eh ? 

Witness. —No. A shilling. 

Lord Coleridge. —1I never heard a 
shilling called a bob before. Go on. 


How 
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Witness. — And I took my hook. 

Lord Coleridge. — You had brougtt a 
hook with you, then ? 

Counsel. —He means he took his de- 
parture. Goon. 

Witness. — When I saw her again 
she’d been on the booze. 

Lord Coleridge. —Is that a river ? 

Witness. —I mean she’d been drink- 
ing. 

Lord Coleridge. —Then why didn’t 
you say so ? 

Witness. —I saw a policeman, and I 
went up to him and said, “I shy, 
Bobby ” 

Lord Coleridge. — You knew the ‘po- 
liceman intimately, then ? 

Witness. — Never saw him before in 
my life. 

Lord Coleridge. — And yet you knew 
his christian name and addressed him 
by it in its most familiar form. 

Counsel. — A 'policéman is frequently 
called a bobby, my lord. 

Lord Coleridge. —Dear me! I ‘was 
not aware of it, I never heard the'ex- 
pression before. 

Counsel. — Great Scott ! 

Lord Coleridge (looking inquiringly 
round ‘the court).— Where? I hive 
heard so much of him, I should like to 
see him. 

Counsel (to witness). — And you gave 
her in charge ? 

Witness. — Yes ; but the policeman 
he said, ‘*‘ What’s your game ? ”’ 

Lord Coleridge. — What had ‘you in 
your hand, then—a brace of '‘pheas- 
ants, or a hare, or what ? 

Counsel. —O, skittles ! 

Lord Coleridge. —O, that was the 
game! But how could the witness be 
playing skittles in the street ? 

The Witness (to counsel).—O lor’ ! 
Ain’t he a treat ! 

Counsel. — Yes. You'd better stand 
down till I can get a sworn interpreter. 
It’s not my business. c 

Ourselves. — At the time our report 
left Lord Coleridge was asking a wit- 
ness, who said he had told the lady to 
go to Bath, what the lady was suffering 
from to make him recommend that 
well-known health resort. 
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